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THE REAL CAUSE OF PRINCE BISMARCK’S 
RETIREMENT. 


In the wide range of that most interesting and most adequate of 
all the various departments of French Literature, its biographical 
Memoirs, no more striking passage, I think, is to be found than 
that in which Brienne describes one of the closing incidents in the 
life of Mazarin, after the famous physician, Guénaud, had apprised 
him that he was mortally stricken by disease, and had at most but 
two months more wherein to live. 


‘* Un jour.” dit Brienne, ‘‘ je me promenais dans les appartements neufs de son palais 
(c’est la grande galerie qui longe la rue de Richelieu et qui conduisait & sa biblio- 
théque) ; j’étais dans la petite galerie ou l’on voyait une tapisserie tout en laine qui 
représentait Scipion, exécutée sur les dessins de Jules Romain; le cardinal n’en avait 
pas de plus belle. Je V’entendis venir, au bruit que faisaient ses pantoufles, qu’il 
trainait comme un homme fort languissant et qui sort d’une grande maladie. Je me 
cachai derriére la tapisserie et je l’entendis qui disait: ‘ Z/ faut quitter tout cela!’ Tl 
s’arrétait & chaque pas, car il était fort faible et se tenait tantdt d’un cdété, tantdt de 
Yautre ; et jetant les yeux sur l’objet qui lui frappait la vue, il disait du profond du 
coeur: ‘ J] faut quitter tout cela!’ Et se tournant, il ajoutait ‘Et encore cela! Que 
j’ai eu de peine & acquerir ces choses! puis-je les abandonner sans regret? ... Jene 
les verrai plus ou je vais!’ J’entendis ces paroles tres distinctement; elles me 
touchérent peut-étre plus qu'il n’en était touché lui-méme. Je fis un grand soupir 
que je ne pus retenir, et il m’entendit. ‘Qui est la?’ dit il; ‘quiest la?’ ‘C'est 
moi, Monseigneur, qui attendais le moment de parler a votre Eminence.’ ‘ Approchez, 
approchez,’ me dit-il d’un ton fort dolent. Il était nu dans sa robe de chambre de 
camelot fourrée de petit-gris, et avait son bonnet de nuit sur la téte; il me dit: 
* Donnez-moi la main; je suis bien faible; je n’en puis plus.’ ‘ Votre Eminence ferait 
bien de s’asseoir.’ Et je voulus lui porter unechaise. ‘ Non,’ dit-il, ‘non; je suis bien 
aise de me promener, et j’ai affaire dans ma bibliothéque.’ Je lui présentai le bras, et 
il s’appuya dessus. Il ne voulet point que je lui parlasse d’affaires. ‘Je ne suis plus, 
me dit-il, ‘en état de les entendre; parlez-en au Roi, et faites ce qu'il vous dira: j’ai 
bien d’autres choses maintenant dans la téte.’ Et revenant a sa pensée: ‘ Voyez-vous, 
mon ami, ce beau tableau du Corrége, et encore cette Venus de Titien, et cet incom- 
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parable Déluge d’Antoine Carrache, car je sais que vous aimez les tableaux et que 
vous vous y connaisssez trés-bien ; Ah, mon pauvre ami, il faut quitter tout cela! Adieu, 
chers tableaux que j’ai tant aimés, et qui m’ont tant couté!’” 


The passage is so remarkable, and bears so closely on my sub- 
ject, that some may possibly be glad to have it rendered into 
English :— 

‘One day,” said Brienne, ‘I was walking in the new apartments of Mazarin’s 
palace (it is the large gallery which runs along the Rue Richelieu, and which led to 
his library). I was in the small gallery wherein there was a piece of tapestry which 
represented the life of Scipio. The Cardinal possessed no more lovely specimen. I 
could tell it was he who was coming, by the sound of his slippers, in which he shuffled 
along like one exceedingly feeble, and who has just emerged from a serious illness. I 
placed myself behind the piece of tapestry, and heard him say, ‘ And J must bid farewell 
to all this!’ At each fresh step he halted, for he was very weak, and supported him- 
self first on one limb and then on the other; and casting his eyes on whatever work of 
art met his gaze, he again said, as from the very bottom of his heart, * And J must bid 
farewell to all this!’ Gazing round, he added,‘ What pains I guve myself to procure all 
these things! How can I give them up without regret? Where I am going, I shall see 
them no more.’ I heard these words quite distinctly, and was touched by them perhaps 
even more than he was himself. I heaved a deep sigh, which I could not repress, and 
he heard me. ‘ Who is it?’ he said. ‘Who is it?’ ‘’Tis I, Sir; I was waiting 
for an opportunity to speak to your Eminence.’ ‘Come nearer, nearer,’ he said, in a 
voice marked by suffering. He was in his woollen dressing-gown lined with gray 
squirrel, and had his night-cap on. ‘Give me your arm,’ he said, ‘I am dreadfully 
weak, and can walk no farther.’ ‘ Your Eminence would do well to be seated a little’; 
and I wanted to bring him a chair. ‘ No,’ said he, ‘no, I prefer to walk, and I have 
something to see to in my library.’ I offered him my arm, and he leaned on it. He 
would not allow me to speak to him concerning public affairs. ‘I am no longer,’ he 
said, ‘in a condition to understand them. Mention them to the King, and do what he 
bids you. I now have many other things to think of.’ Then reverting to his original 
reflection, ‘Look, my friend, at that lovely painting by Correggio, at that Venus by 
Titian, at that incomparable Deluge by Antonio Carracci, for I know you love pictures 
and can appreciate them, Alas! my dear friend, I must bid farewell to all that. 
Adieu, cherished objects that I have so much loved, and that cost me so much to 


acquire !’” 

When Mazarin died, he was fifty-nine, and worn out by living. 
But he remained, to the last, nominally First Minister of State, 
the young King, Louis Fourteenth, being then twenty-three 
years of age. On the morrow of his demise, the King observed, 
‘‘T scarce know what I should have done had he lived longer.” But 
who can doubt that the author of the famous saying, ‘“ L’Etat 
e’est moi!’’ would have been compelled to part with the 
domineering Cardinal, the trusted and powerful Minister of his 
predecessor? Happily, for the reputation of both, death solved 
the question, and removed the difficulty. 

Between Mazarin, dying of exhaustion at fifty-nine, and Prince 
Bismarck still vigorous at seventy-five, most people would at first 
discern a contrast rather than a parallel. But William the Second 
and Louis the Fourteenth, at the opening of their respective Reigns, 
present many common aspects to the observer, and the similarity 
of the authority wielded by Cardinal Mazarin in France, and by 
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Prince Bismarck in Germany before those Monarchs came to the 
Throne, is very striking. Finally, the regret with which the two 
Statesmen relinquished what they had so much enjoyed, is 
identical. ‘‘ ll faut quitter tout cela!” Is it Mazarin, or Bis- 
marck, whom we overhear? Mazarin loved position and authority; 
but he loved his tapestries, his Correggios, his art collection, with 
equal passion. To Prince Bismarck, power has been art, beauty, 
refinement, material possessions—everything! He still lives; 
but he too has had to go where he “sees these things no more.”’ 
Nay, is not his lot worse than that of Mazarin? The sensuous 
Cardinal had but to ‘‘ quitter tout cela,” to give up what he so 
dearly cherished ; while Prince Bismarck has to live on, and behold 
all that he loved in the possession of another. 

Death is an arbiter who gives, and from whom we ask, no 
explanation. Its decree is not questioned, because it is irreversible. 
But the dismissal, or retirement, of a great Statesman, while still in 
the full possession of his intellectual power, and still retaining the 
admiration and confidence of his countrymen, so long as it remains 
unexplained, must perforce excite speculation and controversy. 

What was the real cause of Prince Bismarck’s retirement? A 
score of reasons have been alleged, each of them insufficient, and 
none of them accurate. It is not worth while to recapitulate or 
scrutinize them ; for they have already, for the most part, faded 
into that limbo whither all allegations, false and fantastic, finally 
betake themselves. But it seems all the more strange that the 
young Monarch should have got rid of the old Minister, when 
we consider that, after the General Election, the Prince declared 
to more than one person, and to the English Ambassador at Berlin 
among them, that he intended to retire in the month of May. 
The Emperor must necessarily have been acquainted with that 
declaration ; a circumstance which might make men wonder that 
he did not wait till he could have said, like Louis the Fourteenth, 
with a slight but not substantial alteration of meaning, “Je ne 
sais ce que j aurais fait sil avait vécu plus longtemps.” 

It is in these words, borrowed from another Sovereign and 
another century, rather than in any specific differences of opinion 
on matters of State policy, that we must seek for the real cause of 
Prince Bismarck’s relinquishment, whether we regard it as voluntary 
or compulsory, or partly one and partly the other, of all his offices 
under the Prussian and Imperial Crowns. What would, what 
could, the Emperor have done, had Prince Bismarck “lived much 
longer’; in other words, had he remained for the term of his 
natural life Chancellor of the Empire? Few will believe that the 
intimation given by the Prince, in conversation with various people, 
that he intended to retire in May, was so sincere, or at any rate so 
19 * 
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steadfast, that it would have been proof against a request by the 
Emperor that he would abandon it. The Elections, it is true, had 
proved a disappointment to him; and he would have found it even 
unprecedentedly difficult to manipulate the new Reichstag so as to 
mould it to his will. But Prince Pismarck is not the man to run 
away from a difficulty; and it is far more probable that he 
scattered these ambiquas voces about his disposition to with- 
draw from public life, only for the purpose of inducing the 
Emperor betimes to let him have his own way in dealing with the 
new Parliament. In that event, the old comedy would have been 
acted afresh. The Prince would have begged to be permitted to 
retire. The Sovereign would have protested, and refused his con- 
sent. The Prince would have expounded the difficulties of the 
situation, stated the only means by which in his opinion they could 
be overcome, would have made the adoption of these means a sine 
quad non condition of his remaining at the helm, would have carried 
his point, and once again triumphed. For it must be remembered 
that Prince Bismarck is, before and above all things, a diplomatist. 
If 1 may be allowed the expression, he diplomatises with everybody. 
Those who have had to deal with him know well that he treats 
everything as a game that has to be played with skill and fore- 
thought. His bonhomie, his wit, his good-humour, even his 
cdlinerie—for he is not without it—are all of them moves on a board 
on which he wishes to check, and, if necessary, checkmate some- 
body. He has far too penetrating an observation not to have been 
aware, from the moment William II. mounted the Throne, that a 
struggle for mastery would arise between him and his new 
Sovereign. It is as true in Germany to-day, as it was in England 
in the time of Shakespeare’s Henry the Fourth, that 

Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere ; 

Nor can one England brook a double reign, 

Of Harry Percy and the Prince of Wales. 

And who cannot hear Bismarck replying in the very words of 

Hotspur? 


Nor shall it, Harry. for the hour is come 
To end the one of us. 


As a fact, it had; and if there be any cause tur surprise, it is, 
not that the hour had come, but that it did not come sooner. By 
dint of repeated threats of resignation, Prince Bismarck contrived 
to have his way with the first Emperor on nearly all occasions ; and 
if once or twice William the First was immovable, it was com- 
paratively easy for the Prince to yield to a Monarch so much 
his elder, and who in most matters was certain to humour him. 
That a breach between the Emperor Frederick and the masterful 
Minister would have come sooner or later, had the former lived 
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really to reign, not even those who best bear in mind the sweetness 
of his disposition can doubt, though he might have been more 
patient and long-suffering than his young, impetuous, and com- 
manding son, Prince Bismarck’s own pupil. It is useless to seek to 
shut one’s eyes to the fact that Prince Bismarck could have main- 
tained himself in his old position during the present Reign, only 
on condition of the virtual abdication of the Sovereign; and 
Hohenzollerns do not abdicate. Their conceptions of government, 
their traditions of duty, their inherited ideas of Royal Prerogative, 
do not permit them to suffer their being ousted from the first place 
in the State. Ego et Rex Meus is not a construction they can 
tolerate. They do not brook a double reign. 

At the same time, while the share of the Emperor in causing 
the Retirement of Prince Bismarck, may thus, without controversy 
over details that would serve no good purpose, be amply justified 
by the fundamental facts of the situation, it would be exceedingly 
unjust to blame, and still more to condemn, Prince Bismarck for 
what has happened; and nothing is further from my intention 
than to convey the impression that he ought to have shown himself 
more accommodating, to have gracefully surrendered the greater 
portion of his long-exercised power, and, to use a familiar 
metaphor, having driven the coach so long, to have taken a back seat. 
Ido not think he was bound to do so. Of his responsibility he 
could never have divested himself in the eyes of his countrymen, 
so long as he shared conspicuously in the management of their 
affairs, as he must have continued to do by retaining his old 
offices, even though the Emperor’s had virtually become the 
directing mind and deciding will. Never did any Statesman 
accept greater or graver responsibilities than Prince Bismarck 
gradually and continuously assumed in the twenty-eight years 
during which he held the reins of power. Such as Germany now 
is, such Prince Bismarck has made it. If it is to become a 
different Germany, the hand to modify it must be found elsewhere ; 
and it would be grossly unjust to expect Prince Bismarck to saddle 
himself with ostensible responsibility, whether wholly or in part, 
for courses of which he did not heartily approve. Nor is it any 
answer to plead that it is not going to be a different Germany. 
Perhaps it is; perhaps it is not. But the driver is the driver, 
conducts the team, and chooses the road ; and we never yet heard 
of a famous whip consenting to descend from the box, and, getting 
up behind, content himself with blowing the horn and wearing a 
smart uniform. 

For what has happened, no one is to blame; neither the 
Emperor, nor Prince Bismark. All that has occurred was natural 
and inevitable. We can only hope that Prince Bismarck will not 
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cast about him for an imaginary culprit, and, forfeiting his dignity 
as well as his power, cause one to exclaim— 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 

Prince Bismarck, it must be allowed, has always comported 
himself in adversity and irritation, rather according to Hellenic 
than to English conceptions of greatness. In the heroes of the 
Iliad, he will perhaps find a justification for unpacking his heart 
with curses, when stirred by displeasure and outraged by the 
supposed ingratitude of men and proved the infidelity of the gods. 
But I think he will best consult his higher fame and the interests 
of his countrymen by imitating Lord Beaconsfield, whom he so 
much admires, and who made it a point ‘“‘never to complain.” I 
earnestly hope he will not take, as his model, Philoctetes in 
Lemnos, as described by Sophocles, bellowing with pain, when he 
thinks his weapons have been taken from him. 

Thou fire, thou terror of the world, thou thrice 
Abhorréd piece of cunning villainy. 
How hast thou wronged me! How hast thou deceived me! 
Thou hast ta’en away my life with yonder bow! 
nor compel Herr von Botticher, or anybody, to reply, like Ulysses, 
*Tis Zeus, I tell you, monarch of this isle, 
Who thus hath willed. Iam his Minister. 
Better to imitate Regulus— 


Tendens Venafranos in agros 
Aut Lacedemonium Tarentum, 


and, under far less trying circumstances, dignify his exile at 
Varzin or Friedrichsruh by resignation and silence. But the 
thought, Jl faut quitter tout cela! may perhaps prove too bitter to 
be borne. 

His real successor, the Emperor himself, has given proof 
both of strong will and original genius. He has now to convince 
the world of the soundness of his judgment. Should he do 
so, Germany will prosper, and Europe will rejoice. England has 
no reason to dread or regret the change, so far as the relations of 
this country with the German Empire are involved in it. Prince 
Bismarck was a somewhat exacting friend; often, personally in- 
accessible; and sometimes employing methods of negociation 
peculiar to himself, not wholly agreeable to the other party to the 
bargain. There is every reason to believe that the Emperor will 
be loyal and straightforward in all his dealings. 


ON RETURNING TO ENGLAND. 


Tarrt! once again I stand on home, 
Though round me still there swirls the foam, 
Leaping athwart the vessel’s track 
To bid a wanderer welcome back, 

And though as yet through softening haze 
White cliffs but vaguely greet my gaze. 

For, England! yours the waves, the spray, 
And, be one’s foothold what it may, 
Wherever billow wafts or wends,,. 

Your soil is trodden, your shore extends. 
How stern! how sweet! Though fresh from lands 
Where soft seas heave on slumbering strands, 
And soft winds moistened by the south 

Seem kisses from an infant’s mouth, 

My northern blood exults to face 

The rapture of this rough embrace, 

Glowing in every vein to feel 

The cordial caress of steel 

From spear-blue air and sword-blue sea, 

The armour of your liberty. 

Braced by the manly air, I reach 

My soul out to the approaching beach, 

And own, the instant I arrive, 

The dignity of being alive! 


And now with forward-faring feet 
Eager I leap to land, and greet 
The hearty grasp, the honest gaze, 
The voice that means the thing it says, 
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The gait of men by birthright free, ‘ 
Unceremonial courtesy. 

None frown, none cringe, but, fearless-eyed, : 
Are kindly all; since, side by side, | 
Authority and Freedom reign 

In twin equality, and drain 

Their sanction from the self-same breast, 
And Law is wise Will manifest. 

Yes, this is England, frank and fair : 

[ tread its turf, I breathe its air, 
And catch from every stalwart lung | 
The music of my mother tongue. 


And who are these that cluster round 
With frolic feet and silvery sound, 
And eyes as liquid as the dawn, 
When laughs the dew on Kentish lawn ? 
These England’s daughters, frank yet arch, 
Roguish as April, true as March : 
Like pink-white windflowers in the grove, 
That came while east and west wind strove 
For mastery, and Spring seemed late, 
Hardy alike and delicate. 
How well their faces fit the scene, 
The copses gray, the hedgerows green, 
The white-veiled blackthorn, gorse afire, 
The cottage yew, the village spire ; 
The pastures flecked with frisking lambs 
Around their gravely grazing dams ; 


The children loitering home from school, 


Their hands and pinafores all full 

Of cuckoo-pint and bluebell spike, 
Gathered in dingle, dell, and dyke ; 

The comely homes one just can see 
Through flowering belts of bush and tree, 
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That all combine, all, all conspire, 

To more than satisfy desire, 

To make one love this lovely earth, 

And bless Heaven for one’s British birth. 


Bewitching climes ! where late I sought 
In change of scene a change of thought, 
Refreshment from familiar ground, 

And, what I sought for, more than found, 
Where old enchantment haunteth still 
Ligurian coast and Tuscan hill, 

Climes I have ventured oft and long 

To celebrate in faltering song, 

Where fearless almond, faery larch, 
Smiling, disarm the frown of March, 
Snow hath no terrors, frost no sting, 

Anc playful Winter mimics Spring, 

Deem me not thankless nor deny 

Fresh welcome from your shore and sky, 
Repose from thought so oft implored, 
And ne’er refused, if, now restored 

By you to health, by you to home, 

Glad | return, late glad to roam. 

For dear to me though wayside shrine 
By silent gorge or murmuring brine ; 
Dear though the barefoot peasant folk 
Who lop the vine and steer the yoke 

Of soft-eyed, sleek-skinned, creamy beeves, 
Up narrow ways to broad slant eaves ; 
The stony mule-tracks twisting slow 

Up slopes where cherry-blossoms blow 
"Mid olive gray and ilex brown, 

On to some sun-bronzed mountain town ; 
The hush and cool of marble domes, 
Where, wed to reverie, one roams 
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Through transept, chancel, cloister, cell, 
Where still with far-off faces dwell 

Sages and saints devoutly limned 

By hands long dust and eyes long dimmed ; 
Dear though all these, and ne’er forgot, 
No southern shore, no sunniest spot, 

Not Roccabruna’s hamlet crest, 

Not Eza’s brow, not Taggia’s breast, 

Not Bellosguardo’s sunset hour, 

Not Dante’s seat nor Giotto’s Tower, 

Nor even Spiaggiascura’s foam, 
Moisten and melt my heart like home. 
For here the cuckoo seems more glad, 


The nightingale more sweetly sad, i 
Primroses more akin in gaze 
To childlike wonder, childlike ways ; 
And all things that one sees and hears, 
Since rooted in the bygone years, 

And blending with their warm caress 

A touch of homely tenderness, 

Bid the quick instinct in one’s blood 

Pay tribute unto motherhood. 

How should strange lands, it boots not where, 

Divorce one from one’s native air, 

Or in a loyal breast dethrone 

Unreasoning reverence for one’s own ? 

Yet love and reason surely blend 

To stir this passion and commend ? 

And who will blame if, though one seeks 

In gentler tides and sterner peaks 

Contrast to northern hill and main, 

I cherish still and hold apart 

The fondest feeling in my heart 

For where, beneath one’s parent sky, 


Our dear ones live, our dead ones lie! 
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And you, dear friend, who linger still 
Beside the iris-crested rill 
That silvers through your olives gray 
From convent-capped Fiesole, 
Think not that I forget, forswear, 
The scenes we lately vowed so fair. 
To these your wandering footsteps bring 
The freshness of an English Spring ; 


And even Florence sunnier glows, 
When Phyllis prattles and Ivor crows. 
And though among them still you stray, 
Sweet-lengthening-out a Tuscan May, 
You too will here return before 

y Our Northern roses blow once more, 

To prove to all of kindred birth, 

For comely ways and sterling worth, 


Nothing can match, where’er we roam, 


An English Mother in English home. 


April, 1890. 
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WAS I ALSO HYPNOTIZED? 


THE paper which Mr. Hamilton Aidé has contributed, under a 
title similar to the above, to the Nineteenth Century for last month, 
is valuable in my opinion, because it is—not truthful ; that goes 
without saying—but very evidently accurate, which is quite 
another matter. Mr. Hamilton Aidé answers the question his title 
asks by stating his willingness to be considered to have been 
hypnotized, if scientists should see grounds for agreeing to call 
the phenomena in evidence by that name. And I in response to 
the same question, supposing it to be asked after the statement of 
experiences in the same field, considerably larger, as it would 
seem, than Mr. H. Aidé’s, cannot but make the same reply; while 
stating, however, at the same time my own very complete con- 
viction that no alteration whatever in my intellectual or percep- 
tive faculties took place during my observation of the phenomena 
to be related. 

I will preface what I have to say by one or two words respecting 
my own intellectual attitude with reference to the entire subject of 
‘“‘ Spiritualism,” ‘‘ Animal Magnetism,” ‘“‘ Hypnotism,” &c. 

I, like Mr. H. Aidé, “am no believer in spiritualism.” But 
neither am I a believer in the theories, statements, or opinions of 
those who deny that there is any truth or reality in such things. 
I cannot say that I have anything approaching what deserves to be 
called belief upon the subject. Mr. H. Aide’s faith in the medium 
through whose agency he witnessed the facts he relates was 
‘* absolutely nil.” The medium through whose agency I witnessed 
a great part of the facts I am about to speak of was the same 
individual—Mr. Hume, or Home (for he called himself both ways 
at different times)—the ‘‘ Sludge of Robert Browning,” as Mr. H. 
Aidé remarks. And my faith in him was and is very small ; but 
it is not absolutely nil. Mr. H. Aidé seems, however, to think it 
possible that the man may have been an impostor in certain 
pretentions, while perhaps not without abnormal powers or 
qualities as regards certain other departments of his claims. 

I very fully agree with Mr. H. Aidé in his remark that “‘ the 
man who is a humbug in evoking spirits and ‘ materializing’ 
them may possess a strange magnetic power, which it is un- 
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scientific to relegate to the region of imposture because it co-exists 
with fraud in another department practised at the same time.”’ 
True! And it may be added that the possession of the “ strange 
magnetic power”’ is exceedingly likely to lead to the fraudulent 
pretence to the still stranger power. But the giant in the show 
who uses fraudulent cork soles is a giant for all that, and has 
been led into the fraud by the genuineness of his seven feet and a 
half. 

I do not, however, so entirely go with Mr. H. Aidé when he says 
*“‘ Spiritualism is one thing, animal magnetism is another.”’ I do 
not know what ‘‘ thing’ or what manner of thing either spiritual- 
ism or animal magnetism is; and am not, therefore, advanced 
enough to say that they are different things. 

In the next place I protest against that whole class of objections 
to the claims and assertions of ‘animal magnetizers” and 
** spiritualists,’”’ which is based on the triviality of the physical 
phenomena and, yet more triumphantly, of the so-called ‘ spiri- 
tual” utterances. It seems to me that we have not yet reached the 
point at which any such objections can be considered ripe for 
consideration. I remember that many years ago it was repeated 
as the dictum of some eminent man of science (I do not remember 
the name with sufficient certainty to repeat it), that the gentleman 
in question had, in his hot opposition to the more or less 
“spiritual” claims of the professors of animal magnetism, 
declared that if he were informed that a horse had spoken, the 
matter would entirely fail to interest him, because he was quite 
sure that a horse could have no intelligence of any value to com- 
municate. And I ventured to think that the reported utterance of 
the great man was not worthy of his reputation. It seems indeed 
probable enough that the horse’s deliverance might be limited to 
‘sive me some oats.” But surely if the fact were established 
that the horse had so spoken, there would have been wherewithal 
to set all the best brains in Europe at work. That the “ spirit ”’ of 
Socrates should be stated to have been ‘‘ evoked,”’ and should have 
talked miserable bosh—what matters it? All that would be 
matter for ulterior consideration. What is wanted at the present 
stage of the matter is indisputable evidence that some being, not 
a human being in the flesh, had by speech or other intelligible 
means of communication caused his—or its—thoughts to be com- 
municated to a human being in the flesh. ‘‘ Only that!” sneers 
the sceptic a outrance. DoI mean to say we have got that? I 
am very far from imagining that we have. But that is what the 
believers in ‘ spiritual manifestations” have to furnish us with. 
The talk about triviality may come afterwards. Of course, the 
matter of the talk of a “spirit” calling itself Socrates may be 
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regarded as “‘ evidence to character.” But what matters whether 
the intelligence, the being, be Socrates or not? The sole question 
at present is, Has some incorporeal essence communicated with 
us ? 

In like manner the trivialities of physical manifestations seem 
to me beside the question as it stands at present. That a table 
should lift its “‘leg and kick a chair” is extremely trivial. But 
the whole point of interest is, Have we incontrovertible evidence 
that inert matter has been caused to move by some means wholly 
inexplicable to our philosophy? And it seems to me that the 
keeping of these positions well in mind would contribute to 
clearing the ground of a vast amount of talk which serves only to 
obscure matters. 

Further, I protest against all thai large class of objectors who 
base their rejection of all the claims and theories of the believers 
in “‘ animal magnetism ” or “ spiritualism” on the great number 
of recorded cases of detected imposture. I have, in the course of 
my large experience in this matter, seen many more cases of 
undoubted imposition and fraud than cases which seemed to 
demand serious consideration. This seems to me to prove only 
that, whenever some subject admitting by any possibility of 
mystification is occupying any share of public attention, there 
will assuredly be a number of sharp knaves on the look out for 
the opportunity to find in it the means of turning a dishonest 
penny. Asa matter of evidence, the existence of these impostors, 
however numerous, seems to be on a par with that of a thousand 
witnesses who swear that they did not see a man commit a murder 
as against the evidence of the one witness who did. The detection 
of the impostors has simply no value whatever as evidence of the 
trustworthiness or the reverse of the one assertor who has not 
been discovered to be an impostor, but leaves the matter exactly 
as if the impostors had not existed. " 

Finally, before proceeding to narrate as briefly as possible some 
incidents of my experiences in these matters—for to attempt to 
relate them all would need a volume—I may say that I also, as 
Mr. H. Aidé says of himself, am ‘remarkably obtuse to mag- 
netism.” Very many of the more remarkable practitioners of 
animal magnetism have done their best to magnetize me—Elliotson, 
Dupotet, La Fontaine, among many others—without having been 
able to produce any effect whatever, appreciable either by on- 
lookers or by myself. 

And now I proceed to relate a few selections from my experiences 
in the world of ‘ Mesmerism,” ‘‘ Animal Magnetism,” ‘“‘ Spirit- 
ualism,” &c. ‘“‘ Sive tu mavis,” &e. 
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Firstly, as to the phenomena of ‘double existence,” which has 
quite recently been attracting some attention.* 

In 1839 I became acquainted with Dr. Elliotson, and had many 
opportunities of observing very closely, with his assistance and 
under his supervision, the most remarkable case of ‘“‘ double 
existence’ which has ever probably been recorded. I will here 
observe—though to most readers the remark may be altogether 
superfluous—that a long and somewhat intimate acquaintance 
with Dr. Elliotson left me with the undoubting conviction that he 
was a perfectly upright, truthful, and honourable man. 

It was, I think, a little subsequently to Dr. Elliotson having dis- 
continued his connection with the hospital to which he had been 
attached, in consequence of the disapproval by the governing 
authorities of it of his practice of animal magnetism. There had 
been in that hospital two patients, girls of the name of Okey, the 
daughters, I believe, of a plumber, under treatment for catalepsy. 
Dr. Elliotson had treated them with animal magnetism. And they 
in consequence of certain extraordinary conduct, the almost in- 
credible particulars of which I will not repeat, because I have only 
hearsay evidence of them, left, or were turned out of the hospital 
at the same time. Dr. Elliotson took them into his own house, 
where I witnessed on several occasions very surprising physical 
results of magnetic treatment. I saw these girls, too, very fre- 
quently under other circumstances. My mother took much interest 
in their case, and very often invited them to her house in York 
Street. They were then, I take it, some sixteen or seventeen years 
of age. I could relate the details of a great many occasions on 
which I witnessed sundry purely physical effects, such as sudden 
rigidity of the hands and arms, sudden supervenience of magnetic 
sleep, &c., generally produced accidentally and inadvertently by the 
persons in the room with them. But it is hardly worth while to 
dwell on any of the features of the case, save the one for the sake 
of which | have referred to it. 

During all this time—that is for a period of several weeks, and 
to the best of my remembrance some months—these girls were 
living ih a state of continuous magnetic influence, besides the 
transitory magnetic crises, as I may call them, which I have men- 
tioned. There were thus three very distinct and unmistakably 
different conditions in their lives. There was, firstly, their original, 
normal, and natural condition, in which I never saw them till 
subsequently ; secondly, there was the continuous subjection to 
magnetic influence, under which I knew them and frequently saw 
and conversed with them for weeks; and, thirdly, there was the 


* I may suy that this matter will be found related more in detail at p. 367, vol. i., 
of a book published by me in 1887, under the title of What J Remember. 
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transient supervenient condition of trance, sleep, or partial 
cataleptic rigidity. 

Now in the first of these conditions—first in point of fact, 
though last as matter of my personal observation—the two sisters 
were just such as might be expected in persons taken from the 
lower walks of their position in life, awkward, shy, very unwilling 
to speak, and apparently somewhat exceptionally dull of intelli- 
gence. They were totally without any sort of personal attraction. 

In the second condition, that in which I saw them under various 
circumstances for weeks together, they were morally and intel- 
lectually utterly unlike the same persons. They were decidedly 
sharp, and one might say, clever; forward, talkative, and some- 
what apt to be pert. 

The third transitory supervenient condition is too commonly 
known for it to be necessary to say anything further about it. 
Nor will I detain the reader by going into the particulars of a 
variety of not purely physical phenomena, which were repeatedly 
manifested by these girls, according to information which reached 
me from sources that I considered very authoritative, because 
I can give none save hearsay evidence on the subject. 

But I consider my evidence in the case, as to the indubitable 
existence of a ‘‘ double existence ’’ (not, it will be observed, con- 
temporaneously double, but successively), as entirely accurate, 
trustworthy, and unimpeachable. 

And now to proceed to my recollections of Mr. Daniel Home, or 
Hume, as he called himself, on arriving from America in England. 
Here is what I have written elsewhere respecting the outward 
appearance of the man. It is, I think, accurate, and I cannot 
mend it. ‘‘He is a young American about nineteen or twenty 
years of age, I should say; rather tall, with a loosely-put-together 
figure, red hair, large and clear but not bright blue eyes, a sensual 
mouth, lanky cheeks, and that sort of complexion which is often 
found in individuals of a phthisical diathesis. He was courteous 
enough, not unwilling to talk, ready enough to speak of those 
curious phenomena of his existence which differentiated him from 
other mortals; but altogether unable or unwilling to formulate or 
enter into discussion of any theory respecting them.” 

On the occasion of this my first introduction to him, which 
was at the house of Mr. Rymer, a solicitor at Ealing, who 
most courteously invited my mother and myself—previously 
strangers to him—to meet Mr. Hume at his house, we had an 
experience, which must certainly be considered a remarkable one. 

Several other persons were present, and among them Sir David 
Brewster. We all sat round a long, large, heavy dining-room 
table, elongated after the fashion of such tables by the insertion of 
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additional portions of table. To the best of my recollection, at 
least twelve or fifteen persons must have found place around the 
table. It soon began to emit little cracking noises, which seemed 
to come from the substance of the wood. Then, after a few more 
minutes, it began to move uneasily, as it were, and to make apparent 
efforts to rise from the ground, now one end and now the other 
heaving itself up. All this time the medium remained quiescent 
in his seat among us. Then, after some ten minutes or so spent 
in this apparently tentative work, the entire table was undeniably 
raised from the ground. Sir D. Brewster and I, myself, instantly 
precipitated ourselves under the table, so that we were both 
together on all fours under it. The table was unquestionably 
raised in such sort that no portion of it, legs or other, touched 
the floor. I said to Sir D. Brewster, as we were there together 
under the table, ‘‘ Does it not seem that the table has been raised 
by some means altogether inexplicable?” ‘‘ Indeed, it would seem 
so,” he replied. But he wrote a letter to the Times the next day, 
or a day or two after, in which he gave an account of his visit to 
Ealing, but ended by denying that he had seen ‘anything remark- 
able. This was the sum of what occurred. There was no pre- 
tence of the presence of any spiritual visitor. I may observe 
that though an ordinarily strong man might have lifted either end 
of the table while the other end remained on the ground, I am 
perfectly persuaded that no man could have raised it bodily unless, 
possibly, by placing his shoulders under the centre of it. After 
the table exhibition, Mr. Hume fell into a sort of swoon or trance, 
and while in this swoon he said, ‘‘ When Daniel” (his name was 
Daniel _Hume) “ recovers, give him some bottled porter,” which 
was accordingly done. It may be observed, however, that he did 
appear to be exhausted.* 

Some months later, Mr. Hume passed a month as a guest in my 
house at Florence, and I may state here that the general im- 
pression left on me, and I think I may add, on my wife and 
mother, by our then somewhat intimate acquaintance with him 
was not a favourable one. Mr. Hamilton Aidé says that his 
‘confidence in him was nil.”” ‘‘ Confidence in him” seems, in 
ordinary language, to mean such trust as one may feel one can repose 
in another man from our general knowledge of his character. In 
this sense, I must say ditto to Mr. H. Aidé. My confidence in Mr. 
Hume, as a man to be trusted, was certainly nil. But as a 
‘“‘medium,” I do feel great confidence in the belief that many— 
I think I may fairly say most—of the unusual phenomena witnessed 
by me in his presence were caused by some agency unknown to, 


* An account of this experience at Ealing may be found at p. 376, vol. i. of What 
Remember. 
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and as yet uninvestigated by, medical or other science. On the 
other hand, I think that my experiences did include one or two 
instances in which the fraudulent cork soles, used to increase the 
apparent height of the giant, were certainly observable. 

During the time Mr. Hume passed in my house we must have 
had, I should think, as many as thirty séances, and it is, of course, 
out of the question to attempt to give any detailed account of what 
happened at each of these. They were all very similar in 
character ; and as a résumé of those manifold experiences, includ- 
ing the particulars of one or two notable cases, I do not know that 
I can do any better than transcribe what I have already written on 
the subject elsewhere.* 

‘All our Florentine friends and acquaintances were eager to 
have an opportunity of passing an evening with the already 
celebrated medium. We generally limited our number to about 
eight persons, but pretty regularly had as many as that every 
evening. The performance usually began by crackings and oscil- 
lations of the round table at which we sat. Then would come 
more distinct raps; then the declaration that a visitor from the 
spirit world was present; then the demand for whom the said 
visit was intended, to which a reply was ‘ knocked out’ by raps 
indicating the letters required to form the desired name, as the 
letters of the alphabet, always on the table, were rapidly run 
over. Sometimes a mistake was made, and an unintelligible word 
produced in consequence of too great haste in doing this, and then 
the process had to be gone through again. The medium never 
corrected any such mistake at the moment when it was made, 
but seemed to await the completion of the process as the rest 
did.” 

“One or more ‘spirits’ came, to the best of my recollection, 
every evening. Nor could I detect any sort of favouritism, or 
motive of any sort for the selection of the parties said to be 
visited. This is the sort of thing that would occur :—There 
was present a well-known and much-respected English banker, 
established in Florence, a hale, robust, cheery sort of man, 
and a general favourite. the last man in the world, one would 
say, to be credited with nervous impressionability. A ‘spirit’ 
was announced as having ‘come for him.’ Who is it? A name 
was rapped out in the manner described. The elderly banker 
declared that he never had any friend or relative of that name, 
and had never heard it before. A second time the name 
was spelled out, while the banker sat thrashing out his recollec- 
tions. Suddenly he struck his forehead with his hand, and 
exclaimed, ‘ By Heaven, itis true! Nancy !’ (1 forget the 


* What 1 Remember, vol. i., pp. 378—381. 
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name). ‘She was my nurse in Yorkshire more than half a century 
ago!’ Of course those who do not understand that scepticism is 
frequently more credulous than faith, say at once that Mr. Hume 
in the exercise of his profession, like the gypsies in the exercise of 
theirs, had made it his business to discover the former existence 
of Nancy ——, and her connection with the person he was bent on 
befooling. But taking into consideration the total severance of 
the old banker’s infancy, both as to years and locality, from any 
of his then surroundings, the fact that it was so long since he had 
heard the name in question mentioned that he had himself entirely 
forgotten it, and the further fact that there was nobody at Florence 
who had any connection with him or his family in his early years, 
and the circumstance that he that evening saw Mr. Hume for the 
first time, I confess that it seems to me that the improbability of 
any proposed explanation of the mystery must be incalculably great 
indeed for a solution, the improbability of which approaches so 
very near to impossibility, to be preferably accepted.” 

Here is one other case, which I will give, both because the 
person on whose testimony the value of it depends was one on 
whose accurate veracity I could depend as on my own, and 
because it illustrates one speciality of Mr. Hume’s performances, 
which I have not yet spoken of. This was a sensation of being 
touched, which was frequently experienced by many of those 
present. This touching almost invariably took the form of a 
knee being grasped under the table, or a hand being laid upon it.* 
In the case I am about to relate this was experienced in a more 
remarkable manner. 

‘“‘ A very highly valued old female servant, who had lived in my 
then wife’s family since her birth, and had followed her when she 
married me had some months previously died in my house. The 
affection which had subsisted between her and my wife was a very 
old and a very strong one. Now there was, it would seem, an old 
nursery pet name, by which this woman had been long years 
before in the habit of calling my wife. I had never heard it or of 
it. My wife herself had not heard it for very many years. She 
and the old servant had not for years and years spoken on the 
subject. But one evening this pet name was very distinctly 
spelled; and my wife declared that she at the same time felt a 
sort of pressure at her side (as she sat in the circle), as if some 
person or thing had been endeavouring to find a place by her side. 

* Of course I have heard all the explanations and theories as to such or similar 
touchings, which attribute them to the activity of the medium’s feet. Such explana- 
tions may have been correct in sundry cases. But I can only ask the reader to accept 


my most confident assurance that the touchings of which I have been speaking—often 


of many persons simultaneously—could most assuredly have been produced by no such 
means. 
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But for all that, my wife, though utterly mystified and incapable 
of suggesting any theory on the subject, was a strong disbeliever 
in all Mr. Hume’s pretensions. She strongly disliked the man.” 

I could add dozens of cases to the above two; but they were 
all very similar; and it is sufficient to say that the same sort of 
thing occurred over and over again. I may mention, however, 
that I observed that any question addressed to the supposed 
‘ spirits,’ bearing on theology and matters of creed, were invariably 
answered according to the views of the questioner. Catholics, 
Protestants, Materialists, were all impartially confirmed in the 
convictions of their diverse persuasions. 

Also, I should not omit to mention that my wife, taking her 
oceasion from Mr. Hume’s complaints of his own weakness of 
lungs, spoke of my brother’s death in Belgium, and of my life at 
Ostend ; and ata sitting some few days afterwards asked if she 
could be told where I had last seen my brother on earth. The 
answer came promptly, ‘‘ at Ostend.’”’ But the truth is that I took 
my last leave of him on board the Ostend steamer in the Thames. 
My brother Henry died at Bruges. 

I must give the details of one other experience, to my mind 
(though I can perhaps hardly expect it to be such to the mind of 
the reader) the most seriously demanding consideration of all the 
physical phenomena in connection with this subject which I have 
witnessed. 

My wife, her sister, and I, were walking home to my house 
at Ricorboli from a ‘‘ magnetic” séance to which we had been 
invited in Florence. We had very unmistakably detected the 
imposture of the performing medium, and were discussing the 
question whether any faith was due to any such phenomena or not. 
‘*Let us see whether we ourselves can exert any such power.” 
And on reaching home we forthwith placed ourselves, standing 
around a small but very heavy table. The top of it was an oval, 
not more, I think, than fifteen inches in its largest diameter. 
But the one leg, which rested on a base nearly as large as the 
top, was formed of an ancient and very massive piece of walnut 
wood carving. This table, as we stood around it, with our finger 
tips on it, very shortly began to turn round slowly, and as it were 
tentatively. Wesuspected the possibility of its having been moved 
by contact with the ladies’ dresses, and we placed ourselves a 
little farther off, so as to be absolutely certain that no portion of 
our persons or dress, save our finger tips, touched the table. Still 
it continued to move, and with increased force. ‘‘ Muscular 
action? Were we unconsciously moving it by any more or less 
controllable movement of our own muscles?” We slightly lifted 
our fingers from the surface, holding them so as to leave a space 
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of perhaps a quarter of an inch between the tips of them and the 
table. But as we so stood, the movement increased, and ended by 
the table throwing itself down on the floor, apparently because 
the friction or inequalities of the carpet prevented it from turning 
freely ! 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to put on record some recol- 
lections of magnetic (?) hypnotic (?) experiences, selected out of 
the great number which remain in my memory. They date 
from times many years subsequent to those which have been 
mentioned. 

My nearest neighbour at Ricorboli near Florence was Signor 
Sebastian Fenzi, the son of the well-known Florentine banker. 
One evening he brought to my house a young American, who 
claimed certain ‘‘ mediumistic”’ (the atrocious barbarism is con- 
venient) powers. The sitting was to be in the dark. All that 
occurred, so far as the personal observation of myself and my 
present wife went, was the appearance of small twinkling lights in 
various parts of the room. They were somewhat more vivid, 
though not larger than Jack-o’-lanthorn lights ; and they appeared 
in all parts, high and low, of a rather large and lofty room. It 
seemed to us conceivable that such phenomena might be produced 
by chemical and sleight-of-hand means; but we failed to detect 
any probability of such having been used. 

I had several opportunities of witnessing the performances in 
this line of Mrs. Guppy, whose name was at one time much heard 
of in connection with this subject. She was an enormously large 
woman, both in respect to longitude and latitude. At more than 
one sitting in her own room and in the dark, she caused the table 
to be suddenly spread by a quantity of jonquil blossoms, which 
were very fresh, and, as I remember, to a great degree wet, which 
filled the room with their powerful scent. The room had pre- 
viously been accurately examined by myself, and the person of 
Mrs. Guppy by my wife. Valeat quantum. I must add that 
sundry attempts of Mrs. Guppy to impart information, professedly 
derived from ‘“‘spiritual”’ sources, resulted uniformly in conspicuous 
failure. 

I have, on more than one occasion, seen writing produced by a 
slate pencil enclosed between two ordinary school slates, carefully 
and closely tied together, when no writing was visible on either 
slate previously to the experiment; and on such occasions the 
utmost vigilance that I and others were able to exercise failed to 
suggest the slightest suspicion as to the means by which the 
phenomena was accomplished. 

And now what belief has resulted to me from all that I have 
seen? If “ belief’”’ means, as I suppose it should mean, absolutely 
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undoubting persuasion, I must answer that I am left without any 
belief at all upon the subject. I did see what I have here stated 
myself to have seen. The reader is quite at liberty, as Mr. H. 
Aidé leaves him in his article, to suppose that I was “‘ hypnotized,” 
if he can so see any way out of the puzzle. My our opinion is 
that upon every one of the occasions referred to I was as much in 
possession of my intelligence, of my perceptive faculties, and of 
my volition, as at any other moment of my life. Valeat quantum. 

The first observation that strikes one in considering these 
diverse phenomena is that they seem to divide themselves very 
distinctly into two classes; those which seem referable to purely 
physical causes and effects, and those which claim, and seem to 
be concerned with, immaterial agencies or essences. To me, as I 
think I have said elsewhere, the word ‘‘ supernatural ” appears to 
involve a contradiction in terms. I think that if anything is, it 
is natural. If inanimate objects can be moved by some means, 
as yet unknown to and inscrutable by mechanicians and natural 
philosophers, such phenomena are in accordance with some law of 
nature, which has not yet been, but which will doubtless some day 
be, discovered. If it be the case that intelligences, which either 
formerly were incorporated in human forms, or which belong to 
some other order of beings, can under any circumstances com- 
municate intelligibly with minds still united to material bodies, 
this also is in accordance with some hitherto undiscovered law of 
nature. 

Hypnotism, pure and simple, seems indeed to be on the point 
of emerging, in these very days, from the condition of a mere 
uncomprehended puzzlement to that of a science whose laws are 
at least partially understood. But it would seem at first sight as 
if hypnotism, from the nature of its supposed causes and effects, 
had no locus standi in any discussion of the nature and causes of 
the so-called spiritualistic phenomena of magnetism. Nevertheless 
there are certain recorded facts (none more striking and remark- 
able than some stated in a very highly interesting communication 
to the Standard, published, while I write, on the 7th of April, and 
entitled ‘‘ Tooth-drawing under hypnotism”) which undeniably 
connect some of the results of hypnotism with abnormal (according 
to our present knowledge) powers and modes of action of mind. 

It is recorded in the letter I have referred to, that Dr. Milne 
Bramwell sent a patient to Mr. Turner, a dentist, with a letter to 
the following effect. ‘‘ Dear Mr. Turner, I send you a patient 
with a closed order. When you give it her, she will fall asleep 
at once, and obey your commands.—J. Minne Bramweuu.” The 
enclosed ‘‘ order’ ran thus: “ Go to sleep by order of Dr. Bram- 
well, and obey Mr. Turner’s commands.—J. Minne BramweE ..”’ 
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Sleep was induced at once by reading the note,* and a lengthy 
operation of dentistry was performed while the patient remained 
perfectly unconscious. Another patient had obtained refreshing 
hypnotic sleep at night, being put to sleep by his daughter through 
a note from Dr. Bramwell,* and on one occasion by a telegram,* both 
methods succeeding perfectly. 

This surprising statement is made under circumstances which, 
as anyone who will refer to the paper will at once perceive, pre- 
clude all possibility of doubt as to its veracity, both as regards the 
facts I have cited as well as other highly interesting parts of the 
communication. But my object in reproducing these two cases 
is to observe that they entirely confute any theory which considers 
hypnotism a purely physical agent and phenomenon. Dr. Bram- 
well’s mind was an actively operating agent where and when his 
body was far away. If he hypnotized his patient in his presence, 
the result might be attributed to the action of various supposed 
qualities of his material body. The production of the same result 
by a message informing the patient of his will places the pheno- 
mena in quite a different category. 

What if the letter or the message had been false or forged? It 
would have been very highly interesting to try the effect of such 
an experiment. And what if Dr. Bramwell had died between the 
time when he wrote the “‘ order”’ for sleep and the time when it 
was received by the patient? Would his volition have ceased to 
be operative? If not, it would seem that we must conclude that 
his mind survived his body. It may, perhaps, seem at first sight 
that the more far-reaching speculation suggested by these remarks 
on the foregoing statement may be met by the contention that 
Dr. Bramwell had produced in his patient the habit of obedience 
to his orders, and that we have only the persistence of this habit. 
But it will be observed that, if that had been the case, it would 
have been sufficient for Mr. Turner to have told the patient, ‘‘ Dr. 
Bramwell says you are to go to sleep.” Dr. Bramwell was writing 
to Mr. Turner. But he deemed it necessary to enclose a separate 
‘order,’ immediately addressed to his patient. It will seem, 
therefore, that immediate and authoritative communication 
between his will and that of the patient was needed. 

But, as summing up the whole subject, I can but conclude in 
the words of Mr. H. Aide, ‘‘It was a puzzle to us then, and has 
remained a puzzle to at least one of us ever since.” For myself, 
however, I may add that I do not think it will very long continue 
to be so completely one. 


* The italics are mine. 
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Tue article on ‘“‘ Home Rule for India ’’ which appeared in the last 
number of this Review, reflects admirably the sympathetic ten- 
dencies of Mr. Keene’s mind, and the conscientious moderation of 
all his views. He is representative of the best type of Indian 
officials, that is to say, he is a gentleman who, during the period 
of his service, felt a constant and unselfish interest in his duties ; 
who laboured faithfully and unostentatiously ; and who, after his 
retirement from active duties, has continued to evince his affection 
for the land in which he passed his prime. Anything that so 
honest-minded a gentleman may write on his peculiar subject is 
sure to be deserving of respectful consideration ; for it will not only 
be expressed in courteous language, but it will be stated in a spirit 
of fairness. It is, therefore, a pleasure to read from his pen the 
reasons which induce a thoughtful official mind to discourage the 
high hopes of the promoters of the Indian National Congress. The 
pleasure is certainly enhanced by the reflection that the difficulties 
which Mr. Keene sees in the path of progress are either, in reality, 
non-existent, or are easily removable. 

The title of Mr. Keene’s paper is, to an extent, misleading ; for 
it implies that some people in India are seeking to regulate their 
own affairs in some way analogous to that which is now generally 
described as Home Rule. Such an inference would be a complete 
error, as far, at least, as the Congress is concerned; for that body 
not only disclaims any intention of taking power from its present 
holders, but has so framed its recommendations as to make such a 
result impossible. The attitude of the members in this respect has 
been frequently commented on as an objection to their proposals ; 
because it is held that the privilege of criticism carries with it the 
responsibility of assuming the direction of affairs when the criti- 
cizers defeat the policy of the Government of the day. The 
members of the Congress are well aware that such a transference 
of power would be most disastrous in India, to say nothing of its 
absurdity ; but this circumstance does not necessarily imply that 
their proposals are unwise. It is true that, in every country in 
which Parliamentary institutions exist, they have degenerated into 
a scramble for place and power; but that results more from the 
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nature of the people than from the nature of the institution. We 
should remember that Parliaments were held for hundreds of years 
in England before the voting therein involved any change of 
Government. Did the Plantagenets and the Tudors feel bound to 
dismiss their advisers in consequence of adverse votes in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament? It is notorious that the King and his 
Barons ruled, and that the Parliaments merely discussed, advised, 
objected, ratified, provided funds, and demanded, but did not 
always obtain, redress of grievances. Such a system was not 
found incompatible with the absolute power of the rulers, and was 
well suited to the stage of society during which it prevailed; so 
also would a somewhat similar system be suited to the present 
needs of India. In fact, the deference to authority which inheres 
in the Indian nature would render it much easier of practical 
working than it proved among the more turbulent English. This 
example from England’s history is conclusive on the point that an 
advising Parliament, destitute of all ruling powers, is a workable 
institution in conjunction with irremovable rulers. But such a 
Parliament as that of early England falls very far short of Home 
Rule; and the Congress asks for India even lower functions than 
those which that form of Parliament exercised. Home Rule is, 
therefore, neither asked for nor wanted by India. 

Mr. Keene’s objections to the Congress movement may be sum- 
marized in the statement that India was not one nationality in 
ancient times ; and that it has not yet passed through the processes 
which have welded other aggregations of beings into a nation. He 
furthermore thinks that the Services in India have been filled with 
such able and painstaking men that improvement would be diffi- 
cult; nevertheless, if the people in crowded districts could be 
induced to emigrate to less congested localities, and if they would 
leave off marrying young, getting into debt, and lifting cattle, all 
would progress towards haleyon days. The progress at first might 
not be rapid, because Mr. Keene admits that the Police, for instance, 
are ‘not completely satisfactory”’; though he does not suggest 
how that disgraceful organization of brutality, torture, perjury, 
fraud, and extortion, can be forced into sufficient cleanliness to 
make it fit to exist in the nineteenth century. This odious insti- 
tution, which is known throughout the length and breadth of India 
to be a scandal to civilization, is, indeed, ‘‘ not completely satis- 
factory.” 

With respect to unity, it should be borne in mind that there are 
degrees of unity, as of everything else. In the case of India, the 
extent of the country, its populousness, its diversity of creeds, and 
also the evenness of characteristics, the similarity of ideas, and the 
identity of aims there prevalent, must be considered. It is not 
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enough to deal with any one of these features and then think the 
matter settled. When we remember that India is as big as 
Europe, it proves nothing to say, as Mr. Keene does, that, thirty 
years ago, the Queen’s Proclamation had to be translated into 
twenty languages. At the present day if a Proclamation were 
published in simple English it would be understood from one end 
of India to the other. Of course the bulk of the population still 
continue to understand nothing but their own vernaculars; but 
every visitor to the country is surprised at the wide diffusion of 
the English language. It has become the common medium of 
communication between educated Indians in all parts of the 
peninsula; and by means of the District Schools, and the neces- 
sities of the serving class, has reached the humblest rank of 
society. And with the English language has gone a knowledge of 
English history, a knowledge of the achievements of patriotic 
devotion, the idea of free government, the desire for unity, and a 
conception of combined action. Is not the Congress itself more 
conclusive than argument as to the existence of cohesive force in 
India? Can Mr. Keene want a more stupendous proof of the 
change which has passed over the minds of tens of thousands of 
Indians than the mere existence of the Congress itself? Let any 
man think of the ramifications of an institution which can bring 
together 2,000 representatives, from distances involving journeys 
ageregating upwards of two million miles, and which has its sub- 
ordinate committees in all the principal places of the peninsula, and 
then ask himself whether there is, or is not, sufficient unanimity 
in the country to allow a few representatives to be sent to the 
Legislative Councils. 

Mr. Keene falls into the common error of supposing that people 
differing in language and religion cannot unite politically under 
the egis of one guiding nationality. He forgets that there is not 
a single nation in the world which is not more or less composite, 
the various factors of which differ in race, religion, and language, 
quite as much as the people of India. Whether we look at little 
Switzerland, large Austria, powerful Germany, or the immaculate 
United Kingdoms, the same fact meets the view. The “ ancient 
history ” to which Mr. Keene appeals is inoperative nowadays ; for 
the haughty Rajput, the saucy Sikh, the ubiquitous Bengali, the 
bold Pindari, the proud Maratha, the Dravidian Madrassi, and all 
the other representatives of historical bogies, are now far more 
wisely engaged in the ordinary occupations of useful citizens, than 
in brooding over the turmoils of the past. No doubt the men of 
these various races look back with honest pride on the heroic 
deeds of their ancestors, and it is right that they should do so; 
but that they cherish the wild doings of the past with any hanker- 
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ing for their repetition in the future, is an exploded myth. These 
old animosities remain more active in the official imagination than 
in the hearts of the people. 

Mr. Keene argues that thirty years make but little change in 
the life of an Eastern people, and that observation is true enough 
with regard to Asiatic countries when left undisturbed ; but the 
change which has passed over India during the last thirty years 
has been such as to render any opinions based upon the facts of 
the Mutiny days quite inapplicable to the present state of the 
country. The opinions of James Mill have no application what- 
ever to the facts of to-day. It would be as well to cite the opinions 
of the early Dutch navigators as bearing on the present state of 
Japan. The last thirty years have revolutionized China, Japan, 
Siam, even Corea, and the Asiatic possessions of Russia; indeed, 
the only people of Asia who have stood still are the officials of 
India. The most distinguished opponent of the Congress, Sir 
Auckland Colvin, has admitted this stagnation among English 
officials in India, in words which should command attention :— 
‘While the English mind in India has been tempted to stand still, 
arrested by the contemplation of the fruits of its efforts in former 
times, and by the symmetry of the shrine, the pride of its own 
creation, in which it lingers to offer incense to its past successful 
labours, the Indian mind has been marching on, eager and anxious 
to expand its own sphere of action, and to do what it, for its own 
part, has to do.” 

The only real ground there is for the asserted want of basis for 
unanimity among the people of India is the undoubted divergence 
in sentiment between the Hindis and the Mussalmans. But this 
divergence is much less than is generally supposed ; and, in parts 
of the country free from injudicious outside influences, has long 
since ceased to bias ordinary actions. In the principal towns, 
more especially in those which were centres of Mussalman power, 
the two religions are somewhat sharply divided, a division which 
is more exaggerated than allayed by official discrimination. But in 
more remote and country places, social difference has almost dis- 
appeared ; that is to say, both sections of the community join in all 
municipal, social, and festive matters without let or hindrance on 
the score of religion. It is true that they do not dance and dine in 
each others houses; but we should remember that ‘‘ Life is not all 
beer and skittles.” What we consider social intercourse is not the 
custom of Asia, whether among people of the same or of different 
religions. This remark answers a recent writer in the Madras 
Mail, who triumphantly descanted on the fact that, after drill, 
the Sipahis of a regiment break up into their different religions 
for food and rest. It requires no ‘“‘ bond of discipline,” as that 
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writer thought, to hold them together on parade any more than is 
the case in an English factory, where the men meet together, 
perform their duty, and then break up and return to their several 
homes. These natural and customary actions imply no antagonism 
whatever. As far as the ordinary usages of citizenship go, Hindus 
and Mussalmans have long acted together in perfect harmony ; 
and that happy feeling will continue to become more and more 
apparent. Munshi Malikha Ram tells us plainly“ that, in the 
Panjab, ‘the country-people lay no great stress on religious 
dogmas ; they are, in fact, only nominally Hindtis or Muhamma- 
dans.” He admits that there is a certain amount of antagonism 
in the towns, but states that, ‘‘ This bigotry is unknown in the 
country; there the people live together like brothers.” 

The experience of Mr. Kempson at Bareli, so long as twenty 
years ago, is much to the point. Now Bareli was an important 
Mussalman centre, and there we might expect feeling to run high ; 
yet in Bareli Mr. Kempson established a boarding school for the 
children of both religions. The result was most satisfactory; 
there was even keen competition among parents to pay the fees 
and maintain their boys at that school, for the applicants were 
always in excess of the vacancies. More marvellous still, the boys 
lived together in the same houses, and joined in cricket, and the 
other amusements, just as English boys at a public school. One 
such fact is more valuable than much speculation. 

The distribution of the Muhammadan population is a matter of 
much importance, although no one has hitherto called the least 
attention to it. It is customary to speak of the Mussalmans as 
one-fifth of the population ; and the common impression is that 
every fifth man you may meet throughout the vast peninsula will 
be a member of that faith. This would be a most erroneous 
conclusion ; for the Census shows that the believers in the Prophet 
are clustered in certain well-defined areas. Thus, in the southern 
half of the peninsula, the Hindis out-number them as eighteen to 
one; and the small number of Muhammadans there are aggregated 
in a few centres of former power. In Bombay and the North-West 
Provinces they are but one-sixth of the population; and they are 
there, also, almost confined to town-life. In Oudh they form but 
a tenth of the people; while in Bengal, notwithstanding all the 
ignorant slander about Babas and Bengalis, fully one-half of the 
people are Muhammadans. In the Panjab, however, the Mussal- 
man population is in the ascendant; for there we find three 
Muhammadans for every two Hinds; and not only do they there 
out-number the Hindis, but they are found in all ranks and 
places, down to the remote corners of village life. It is evident 
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from these unassailable facts that it is quite possible, were there a 
wish to do so, to constitute fair and workable constituencies over 
the greater part of India. 

In the preceding remarks I have, in conformity with usage, 
spoken of Mussalmans as members of one faith; but, in fact, 
Muhammadans are divided, in India itself, into irreconcilable 
factions. There is not only the well-known division into Sunnis 
and Shi’ahs, the members of which are as antagonistic to each 
other as they are to the Hindts; but their numerous racial 
differences are as acute as those arising from religious ideas. Any 
one familiar with India will know how accentuated are the differ- 
ences between the Sai’ads, Shaikhs, Pathans, Mughals, Muhamma- 
dan Rajpits, Jats, Gijans, Kashmiris, Meos, Dakkhanis, Moplars, 
&e. These are well marked divisions of the Muhammadan 
population in India; and their differences are still further 
aggravated by the presence among many of them of the caste sys- 
tem of the Hindis, giving rise to the Memons, Borahs, Khojahs, 
Julahas, Dhaniyds, Ghosis, Khanjras, Manihars, Kasa,is, &c. 
And even these special Indian sub-divisions of Muhammadan 
society are in addition to the recognized seventy-three sects into 
which the Mussalman faith is divided. It would have been 
fair had Mr. Keene alluded to these differences among Muham- 
madans, when noticing the divergences among Hindis. In my 
opinion such matters have nothing whatever to do with the rights 
and obligations of citizens as men; but it is evident that Mr. 
Keene’s statement that ‘‘the Bengalis are Hindus, so are the 
Rajputs and the Sikhs,” requires considerable modification. It is 
amusing also to note that the Shaikhs, although Muhammadans, 
are invited to, and perform certain functions at, Hindi marriages ; 
they being the converted representatives of a Hindi caste to whom 
those functions were appropriate. 

Another common fallacy vitiates the views of those who seek to 
exalt Muhammadans at the expense of Hindis, and that is the as- 
sertion that Muhammadans ruled the whole of India, and that the 
British conquered the country from them. Both statements are erro- 
neous, for during the whole period of Muhammadan power, vast 
portions of India remained in the possession of independent Hindi 
rulers, against whom the force of Islam broke in vain. Further- 
more, it is a remarkable fact that, with the exception of Mysore, the 
Muhammadan rulers opposed but a feeble resistance to the ad- 
vance of England’s troops. All the really stubborn fighting was 
done by the Hindis—in the conflicts with the Rajpits, the Mara- 
thas, the Pindaris, and in the desperate struggle with the Sikhs for 
the possession of the Punjab. There is absolutely ‘no historical 
evidence whatever to support the assertion that the Muham- 
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madans of India are a manlier race than their Hindt fellow- 
countrymen ; all the evidence is distinctly the other way. Their 
administrative capacity is notoriously inferior to that of the 
Hindis ; and their deficiency in that respect is as conspicuous in 
every country in which Muhammadanism prevails as it is in India. 
It is the result of the mental discipline to which Muhammadans 
are subjected, and has nothing to do with climate or race. 

Another fact also is persistently lost sight of, and that is, that 
the bulk of the Muhammadans of India are of the same flesh and 
blood as their Hindi compatriots. It is customary to speak of 
them as differing in race, language, and interests from their Hindt 
fellow-subjects. This error lurks in Mr. Keene’s mind, while it is 
rampant in the utterances of those who think it good policy to set 
peaceful citizens by the ears. The sober truth is that a few 
hundred years ago, under the pressure of Persian conquest, many 
millions of Indians were led to profess the Muhammadan faith. 
Their descendants have remained in that profession, and, by the 
natural increase of population, favoured by their more intimate 
alliance with the ruling class, these descendants of converted 
Hindis have expanded to their present proportions. But this 
change of faith has not changed their nationality, nor their 
language, nor their wants, nor their interest in the country, nor 
anything else that could debar them from uniting in the attain- 
ment of common political rights, common defence from aggression, 
and common facilities for commercial and intellectual progress. 
To infer, as Mr. Keene does, that the Muhammadan half of the 
people of Bengal would refuse to co-operate with the other half in 
securing a voice in the management of Indian affairs, is to imply 
that Muhammadans are mere fools. Now the favourite theory of 
the opponents of the Congress is that the Mussalmans are the 
politically superior race; but would their superiority be shown in 
any such weak-minded abstention? Are they so silly as to sup- 
pose that they would not benefit by any remissions of taxation, or 
improvements in the administration, which might be secured by 
united action? I will not insult my Muhammadan fellow-subjects 
with any such humiliating surmises. Those among them whom I 
have met are men of intelligence and discernment, and are quite 
as anxious to secure the happiness of their country as their Hinda 
brethren. I refuse to consider them aliens to India as em- 
phatically as they themselves would repel the assertion. To 
assert the contrary is as derogatory to them as to maintain that 
the Protestants of England ceased to be Englishmen because they 
changed their faith at the time of the Reformation. The Mussal- 
mans are as much Indians, in every sense of the word, as the 
Hinds, Sikhs, Jains, Parsis, Buddhists, and Christians; they 
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have the same claims and interests, and no one has the right to 
separate them from the general body of their countrymen, and to 
subject them politically to exceptional treatment. 

The supposed rivalry between Mussulmans and Hindis is a con- 
venient decoy to distract attention, and to defer the day of reform. 
I do not wish to assert that there is no antagonism between the 
adherents of the two faiths; but I do most positively assert that 
the antagonism has been grossly exaggerated. Every municipal 
improvement and charitable work finds members of the two 
faiths working together, and subscribing funds to carry it out. 
Every political newspaper in the country finds supporters from 
believers in both creeds. Just the same is witnessed in the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress. Twenty per cent. of the people of India 
are Muhammadans, and, at the meetings of the Congress 20 per 
cent. of the delegates have been members of that faith; it is, 
therefore, inaccurate for Mr. Keene to assert that “‘few Ma- 
hometans have shown interest in the Congress movement.” It is 
also unfair to remark upon the large number of Hindis who take 
part in the proceedings. In a country where four-fifths of the 
people are Hindis it is inevitable that the bulk of every assembly 
must consist of people of that religion. Would anyone consider it 
fair to object to a meeting in England, because the greater number 
of the people present were Protestants ? or, in France, because the 
majority were Roman Catholics? But the deeper injustice lies in 
dragging the religious question into the subject at all. The 
members of the Congress meet together as men, on the common basis 
of nationality, being citizens of one country, subjects of one power, 
amenable to one code of laws, taxed by one authority, influenced 
for weal or woe by one system of administration,—urged by like 
impulses to secure like rights, and to be relieved of like burdens. 
If these are not sufficient causes to weld a people together into one 
common alliance of nationality, it is difficult to conceive what 
would be sufficient. It is for this reason that the organization has 
been called the ‘‘ Indian National Congress”; not because, as so 
many besides Mr. Keene have assumed, that it claims a non-existent 
unity of race, but because it deals with rights and interests which 
are national in character, and matters in which all the inhabitants 
of the Indian peninsula are equally concerned. 

The case for the Congress cannot be more conclusively put than 
in the following extract from the Preface to ‘‘ Bulandshahr,” a 
work by F. 8. Growse, Esq., C.1.E., an officer of high standing in 
India, and an openly avowed enemy of the Congress :— 

The indiscriminate abuse of English rule, in which Bengali patriots are too apt to 


indulge, makes it difficult to read their effusions with any patience ; yet it cannot be 
denied that there is a solid foundation in fact for the substance of their complaints, both 
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as regards unnecessary cost in administration, and also as to the sacrifice of local to 
imperial interests, whenever the two come into collision. If India were governed by 
any other European power, there would be no pretence or disguising the fact that the 
dependency was held for the advantage of its rulers, and the subordinate position would 
probably be accepted without a murmur. It is the affectation of superior morality, 
which makes its occasional relapses into selfishness such an argument throughout the 
civilized world of the traditional perfidy of British statesmanship. It is much to be 
regretted that a Government which is mainly beneficent in its purpose, should wantonly 
damage its reputation by the obstinate maintenance of a few comparatively petty abuses, 
which are obvious to everyone, and which, from an Indian point of view, it is impos- 
sible to defend. For example, an interesting indigenous art like that of the silversmith 
is utterly paralyzed by the retention of the Customs duty and the barbarous system of 
hall-marking. The removal of these restrictions upon freedom of exportation would 
be an immense benefit to India, and in England would lead to no inconvenience beyond 
a slight and temporary disarrangement of a few items in the financial statement, 
coupled with an artistic gain to the country in the almost immediate future. Still the 
concession, though its justice is admitted, is indefinitely postponed. It is only India 
that clamours for the reform ; and as India has no vote, and therefore no weight in party 
politics, its wishes may be disregarded with impunity. 

Again, there is absolutely no raison d’étre for the Governors of Bombay and Madras, 
except that they supply the Ministry with two pieces of valuable preferment; yet no 
Cabinet, whether Radical or Conservative, will consent to forego the patronage, and 
so relieve India of an utterly unprofitable burden. No one will have the hardihood to 
assert that Bombay and Madras, though costing so much more, are either better 
administered than Bengal and the North-West Provinces, or are heavier and more 
responsible charges. A still more amazing scandal is the refusal of the Secretary of 
State to sanction the recommendations of the Army Commission of 1879, which would 
ensure increased efficiency together with an annual saving of not less than a million 
sterling. 

Similarly, in matters of internal economy, where the Government of India, if it 
wished to reform, would be less hampered by Parliamentary and Ministerial obstructive- 
ness. Among the greater evils of our exotic civilization are the unlimited licence of 
appeal, and the ruinous delays of the Civil Courts. But the writers for the native 
press mainly belong to the class that most benefits by these abuses, and therefore they 
are not often brought forward prominently. More frequent topics of complaint are 
the constant growth of Departmentalism, and the multiplication of highly-paid appoint- 
ments for the benefit of individual Europeans, combined with a retention of all the old 
posts with the old salaries, but with reduced responsibilities. Thus it comes abcut 
that the Magistrate and Collector of a District, ordinarily a man of not less than 40 
years of age, and who has seen some 18 years of service, still draws the salary of a 
local administrator, but is treated like a head-clerk, all his responsible functions being 
transferred either to a Commissioner, or a still more senior and more highly paid 
official, or to some Secretary or Department at head-quarters. Most certainly I do not 
advocate the further effacement of the District Officer; but I think that many of his 
new masters might be abolished, and a very large saving thereby effected. Frequent 
ground for complaint is also found in the annual migration to the Hills, by which high 
officials shirk the condition of the service which they have accepted. The bracing 
climate of the Himalayas is no doubt more favourable than the sultry discomfort of the 
plains to the concoction of fussy departmental circulars and sublimely censorious 
Annual Reports. But there is far too much of such literature, and it would be an 
incalculable blessing to the country if a little of the langour of the East—which can 
only be duly appreciated after a summer’s sojourn in the Doab—were occasionally 
allowed to temper the present fureur de gouverner. 


Such are the deliberate opinions of a responsible official now in 
active employ, and no member of the Congress could more clearly 
demonstrate the necessity for giving that authoritative voice to 
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some independent legislators in India who could effectively press 
forward, in a constitutional way, the removal of such aggravating 
wrongs. If it be difficult to read with patience what Bengali 
patriots have to say of these things, it must be still more difficult 
for the Bengali patriots to bear them with patience. 

Mr. Keene also thinks the possession of India advantageous 
because it swells English trade, supplies us with food, finds 
employment for 60,000 troops, offers a field for hundreds of active 
men who might be mischievous at home, and lastly, because it 
adds to the glory of the realm. It would showa more enlarged 
view of our responsibilities and a nobler patriotism to reverse this 
order, placing the dignity of vast possession first, and treating the 
rest as incidental. But, as a feather shows the direction of the 
wind, so do such mis-arrangements show the bent of the official 
mind. While Rome burns, Nero plays the fiddle; while the 
Revolution is surging at the gates of Paris, pettifogging conces- 
sions are cautiously discussed; and while the continent of India 
is raising its gigantic form, and knitting together its strength to 
demand the rights of freedom for its sons, the timid voice of 
officialdom feebly offers a hope that the police may be improved, 
that the magisterial functions may be better defined, and that 
there may be ‘‘ a small increase in the representation of natives in 
the legislature.” Such trifling is no longer possible; for too many 
of the educated men of India are well aware that what is wanted 
is not structural alteration, but intelligent supervision. All 
thoughtful Indians, and notably the leading members of the 
Congress, know perfectly well that the present theory of govern- 
ment in India is excellent; they are thoroughly persuaded that 
the great desire of England is to rule India with justice and 
impartiality; they are full of gratitude for the benevolent inten- 
tions of their rulers, and have repeatedly acknowledged the 
devotion and zeal of English officials, and the enormous benefits 
which they have conferred on India. Mr. Keene’s recital of 
official good works is needless, and will recall to many minds 
what Holmes says in his verses on the “‘ Katydid” : 

Thou mind’st me of some gentlefolk—old gentlefolk are they,— 

Thou say’st an undisputed thing in such a solemn way. 
More than he has said has been repeatedly declared at Congress 
meetings, by lips eloquent from the grateful impulses of full 
hearts. Surendra Nath Bannerjee, leader of the Bengali patriots, 
put the Congress view into these words at Allahabad last year :— 


Is it for one moment to be supposed that we have become so idiotic, and have taken 
such utter leave of our senses, as not to see that we owe all that we possess—our 
position and our prestige—to the English connection? Let that connection come to 
an end, and we lose with it all that we hold most dear in life. Our opponents have 
charged us with being seditionists, but they have never failed to give us credit for 
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sense. In our case, however, sedition means a measure of folly that is only consistent 
with idiotcy. The charge can only stand on one assumption, that the educated 
community of India have become demented. For my part I may say—and I believe 
that in this matter I express the sense of this great Congress—that I regard the 
connection between England and India as Providential, and that England is here for 
one of the noblest purposes of history. . . . Such in short is our programme for the 
reform and expansion of the Legislative Councils. .. . God grant that it may be 
the harbinger of countless blessings to our country! God grant that it may deepen 
our loyalty, stimulate our patriotism, and consolidate our imperial connection with 
England. It is for us to lead it into fruitful channels pregnant with good to the 
people. We shall not be wanting in our duty. Let us press our claims; let us not 
sleep over the matter, but rather let us agitate, pray and supplicate; and England, 
too, will not be wanting in her duty to us. England, the home of the brave, the 
sanctuary of the free, the asylum of persecuted freedom, will not refuse to extend to 
us, in part at least, those institutions which have upreared her own greatness, and 
have built up the fabric of her immortal renown. 

Such explicit statements as these prove conclusively that 
Indians are well aware of the advantages they are deriving from 
England; and that they are more anxious than ourselves to 
cement the bonds of union between the two countries. It is for 
this very purpose that the Congress was organized. Educated 
Indians, knowing the under-currents of life in the country, were 
becoming more and more conscious that, notwithstanding the theo- 
retical excellence of our system of Government, its practical 
administration is causing a dangerous feeling throughout the 
land. These thoughtful men not only saw that, but saw that the 
defect in our system is the want of a channel for the authori- 
tative expression of Indian opinion on official acts, in consequence 
of which the purpose of good intentions is constantly frustrated, 
and desirable work is carried on in an exasperating manner. The 
only possible remedy for such a state of things lies in the intro- 
duction into the Legislative Councils of a body of really indepen- 
dent men, who can lay before the governing body the unbiassed 
views of the inhabitants. 

The great proposal of the Congress is, that unpaid independent 
men should be elected to the Councils, in some manner to be 
carefully devised ; and that the independent members should form 
such a proportion of each Council that they would not feel them- 
selves overawed by the official members, or become a perpetually 
protesting fraction. It is obvious that paid nominees can never 
be independent men; both from the natural desire to avoid be- 
coming offensive to patrons, and from disinclination to forfeit the 
dignity and emoluments of the office. And herein lies the real 
objection to the main proposal of Lord Cross’s Bill now before 
Parliament. No extension of nominations can have the least 
effect in mitigating the evils of our present system of adminis- 
tration in India. The one thing that is wanted is independent 
criticism ; and this can only be secured by the creation of some 
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method of election or selection outside official influence. It is for 
this reason that the Congress has always made this its chief 
demand, to which all else is subordinate. It is the sine quad won, 
which, if once secured, will open the way to all other desirable 
improvements. It must not be imagined that the wish for an 
elective system is confined to Congressists; for many waiters-on- 
events are earnestly hoping for it. The following comment on Lord 
Cross’s Bill is taken from the Rast Goftar, a Parsi paper, which 
has been conspicuous for its opposition to the Congress move- 
ment :— 

The extremists of Indian journalism loved not Lord Dufferin. They will love Lord 
Lansdowne still less. They will consider that he has out-Heroded Herod himself. 
The wish is very general that a partially-elective principle should be introduced into 
the Councils. There would be no danger whatever in granting that wish. Nay, it would 
be desirable hoth in justice and policy to grant it. Such a measure would take the wind 
out of the sails of the Bill to which Mr, Bradlaugh has agreed to stand godfather. 
vr The right of interpellation is at last to be allowed, and the Imperial and 


Provincial Budgets are both to be submitted for discussion. So far so good. The 
reform, as appears from a telegraphic summary, is far from satisfactory. 


It thus appears that the Rast Goftar has been all along a friend 
in disguise; for its wishes coincide punctually with every aspira- 
tion of the Congress. Happily the Congress has passed through 
the contemptuous and abusive stages of its existence; it is now in 
the appreciative period; very shortly the desired reforms will be 
effected, and then everyone will remember how much he did to 
facilitate the good work, and will be only too astonished that it 
had not all been done iong ago. 

Conservatives have a special interest in the introduction of the 
representative and elective principle into India, because it is a 
right which Mr. Disraeli himself sought to confer on that country 
thirty years ago. It will be remembered that when the Crown 
assumed the direct government of India in 1858, Lord Palmerston 
introduced into Parliament a Bill vesting authority in a Viceroy 
and Council in India, whose acts were to be subject to a Council 
of eight retired officials in London, presided over by the Secretary 
of State. It is evident that this proposal would have placed all 
power in the hands of officials; for legislative, executive, and 
controlling functions were all to be in the hands of either active 
or retired officers, subject only to the final arbitrament of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Disraeli at once objected to this Bill 
that it provided no proper check on those entrusted with power, 
and made no provision for “‘ the representation of the people.” 

Lord Palmerston’s Government was defeated, and his Bill fell 
to the ground; but, as Lord Derby then became Prime Minister, 
Mr. Disraeli gave expression to his own views by introducing 
“India Bill, No. 2.” This Bill was a remarkable measure, for in 
Zl * 
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introducing it Mr. Disraeli laid much stress on the desirability of 
applying the representative principle in some form to the Govern- 
ment of India; and to prove that he was in earnest, he proposed 
the formation of a Council of eighteen in London, half of whom 
were to be elected, and to be entirely independent of the Govern- 
ment. In submitting this generous measure to Parliament, he 
expressed regret that circumstances did not then permit a similar 
elective system in India itself. The scheme proposed by the 
Father of Modern Conservatism was, however, in advance of the 
time. His rare prescience enabled him to trace the line on which 
future Governments must advance; but the instruments at his 
command were not suited to the work he wished to see performed. 
He, therefore, withdrew his Bill, and created the machinery by 
which India is now governed. Ir thus modifying his Bill Mr. 
Disraeli regarded it as a merely provisional measure, until 
education, both scholastic and practical, had qualified the people 
of India for the reception of political power. 

Such were the ideas which Benjamin Disraeli entertained of 
the proper method of governing India; and, in the thirty years 
which have passed since those ideas were announced, a greater 
change has passed over India than that which may be illustrated 
by the difference between the England of the Stuarts and the 
England of to-day. A man who left India twenty years ago may 
be said to know little or nothing of the country, unless he has 
sedulously kept up his communication with the people, and has 
taken note of the waves of progress which have changed all with 
which he was familiar in the recent past. In cases, even, where 
the outward form of things is the same, the animating spirit is very 
different. Twenty years ago there were only a third of the schools, 
and a third of the scholars which are now in training. Twenty 
years ago four million people were returned as able to read and 
write ; now twenty millions are allowed to possess those accom- 
plishments. Again, twenty years ago the total Foreign ‘I'rade of 
India was £95,000,000 ; it is now £150,000,000 ; and the Revenue, 
which was £50,000,000, is now £80,000,000. In a country pos- 
sessing a foreign trade alone of £150,000,000, and turning out 
a million pupils a year more or less educated, besides thousands 
of highly-trained men from colleges and universities, is it reason- 
able that a revenue of £80,000,000 should be annually raised 
without one single inhabitant having the least voice in the matter? 

The introduction into India of the representative principle has 
been objected to on the ground that the country is not ripe 
for a general elective system. But no one has asked for a general 
elective system, or for household suffrage, or manhood suffrage, or 
Home Rule, or any such extravagances. Even the last proposals 
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of the Congress (which were only formulated suggestively to show 
that the country is more advanced than is generally believed) are 
far from extreme, when due heed is given to the modificatory 
accompaniments. But the most ardent Congressist has no wish to 
hurry on the introduction of sweeping reforms. What is wanted is 
an honest advance towards elective representation, by the creation 
of moderate constituencies from the abundance of material at the 
disposal of the Indian Government; in order that a reasonable 
number of really independent men may sit in the Councils and 
strengthen the Government by their information, and by the con- 
tent which their presence will give to the people at large. The 
presence of these men in the Councils will, no doubt, abridge the 
privileges of the governing staff; but that they will diminish the 
power of the Government itself, or its respect among the people, is 
altogether inconceivable. 

The objection to conferring even the most elementary form of 
constitutional government on India, rests on the assumption that 
the majority of the people ought to be intellectually trained, 
and have some political knowledge before being trusted with repre- 
sentative institutions. But such an assumption as that would 
prove that England itself is still unfit for the franchise. It is 
simply absurd to say that the mass of the people of England are 
intellectually fit for Parliamentary institutions. All we can pretend 
is that a considerable proportion of the people are capable of using 
the power discreetly, under the guidance of a comparatively small 
number of men who give special thought to political questions. It 
is notorious that, two hundred years ago, the grossest ignorance 
and superstition prevailed from one end of England to the other ; 
and that even one hundred years ago not one in ten could read 
or write. But in those days of ignorance, and while destitute of 
the criticisms of a free press, representatives were elected by the 
people, and had been so elected for hundreds of years before, during 
periods of yet deeper depths of political ignorance. 

Book-learning is not, however, the proper gauge to apply to 
political capacity. If that were so, England at the time of even 
the great Reform Bill was dismally behind the present condition of 
India. It will startle many to hear that it was not till 1881 that 
there were as many children in the schools of England as there 
now are in the day-schools of India. This fact alone ought to 
dispose of the reading and writing test; for if an average daily 
attendance of three million school-children is enough to qualify 
the people of England to elect 670 members to rule one-quarter 
of the world, surely the same daily average attendance in India 
should qualify that people to elect eight representatives to offer 
advice on their own domestic affairs. But, as I have said, the 
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mere book-test is not the proper one to apply in such a case. The 
people of England exercise the franchise because their common sense 
as men tells them that they have the right to control to some extent 
at least their own affairs. The only test to which they are sub- 
jected is a property-qualification, as measured by rent, &c. That 
is the only fair gauge of political rights; for it states indisputably 
the stake which each person has in the country. But even on the 
ground of mental capacity we have clear evidence, from an oppo- 
nent of the Congress, that India is not behind England in that 


respect. Mr. Growse, whom I have quoted before, writes in the 
same book :— 


My own opinion, in which I am yearly more and more confirmed, is, that the average 
of happiness, intelligence, culture, and general information, is as high in an Indian as 
in an English village. 

A dispassionate examination of the present condition of India 
would speedily reveal the fact that there are many millions of 
people there profoundly dissatisfied with their present condition as 
nonentities, and that they are not wanting in natural good sense, 
while their respect for authority and obedience to law makes them 
of all people the safest to be trusted with political power. It is 
both the duty and the interest of the Government and the people 
of England to remove the obstacles which stop the progress of 
our fellow-subjects in India, more especially when the reform 
needed is one which justice and expediency alike demand, one 
which cannot long be postponed, and the speedy grant of which 
will rivet the bonds of affection around the hearts of a grateful 
people, and attach them with the firmness of triple steel to the 
Royal Throne of England. 


FREpDERIc Pincortt. 
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A PERSIAN CHAUCER. 


THERE comes a period in a nation’s history when, the strifes and 
struggles of her birth once over, the flowers of art and imagination 
blossom with a sudden profusion on the eminence which her 
achievements have won. We need not look far for parallels. The 
record of Europe, ancient and modern, will furnish us with not a few. 
Such was peculiarly the case with that neo-Persian kingdom which, 
with strange mutations of fortune and frequent change of masters, 
has yet preserved something like a continuity of national life and 
development from the ninth century to our own time and the long 
and beneficent rule of the enlightened monarch, our twice-weleomed 
guest, who now adorns its throne. While the splendid empire of 
the Khalifs was crumbling into ruin, a new and vigorous power 
arose, a scion of their own planting, in the far north-east, whose 
sway, broadening by the successive suppression of more than one 
potent rival, extended rapidly south and east and west over much 
of what is now called Tartary and Afghanistin. The centre, or 
rather fountain-head, of this radiating influence was Bukhara, the 
metropolis of Mawarannahr, or ‘‘The land beyond the river,” to 
which European geography has given the name, a reminiscence of 
Alexander’s conquests, of Transoxiana; and marked, with Marv (the 
viceregal capital of Khurasan), Nishapuir, Hirat and Samarqand, the 
main area within which the forces of Persian independence obtained 
their first successes. Not until the triumphs of the family of Sabak- 
tagin was the seat of Government removed from the city by the 
Zarafshan.” 

The apex of this earliest period of Persian development was 
reached in the first half of the tenth century, when the greater part 
of Europe was wrapt in a barbarous gloom, relieved indeed in 
England* by the sparkles of learning left from Alfred’s generous 
hearth and fostered by his son and grandson, but elsewhere deep 
enough ;t and with this period exactly coincides the career of 
Radagi, the morning star of Iraniansong. The throne of Bukhara 

* The song on the battle at Brunanburh, the noblest relic of primitive English, 
belongs to this period. 


+ Ireland, indeed, affords a nearer parallel, but her brightness, the afterglow of 
Alexandrian culture, is early clouded by sad confusions. 
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was occupied by Nasr bin Ahmad the Samanide, one of the best 
representatives of that famous dynasty, the foundations of whose 
power had been laid by the Khalif Al-Mamin more than a century 
before. And it must be borne in mind that, like our “ first 
warbler,” the Persian minstrel was essentially a court poet. 
Indeed, in an early state of society the court and the convent are 
the only possible centres of intellectual life. Panegyric was the 
basis on which he built up a fabric of original and independent 
poetic work.* So in almost every earlier work of Chaucer we may 
trace a motive of personal praise directed to the royal house. This 
has been pointed outt as probably the case in even so late a poem 
as the Squire’s Tale, the immortal Eastern story left, to Milton’s 
and every other reader’s regret, ‘“‘half told.” And the court 
of Nasr bin Ahmad bin Isma‘il was at least as fitted to stimulate 
the genius of a poet as that of the third Edward. Grandson of the 
first independent sovereign of Transoxiana and Khurasan, Amir 
Nasr was elevated to the throne as a child, and had by rare good 
fortune been suffered to grow up undepraved for his kingly office. 
His reputation for luck obtained him the soubriquet of Amir 
Sa‘id (‘The Happy Prince) ; and though, like our Harry the Fifth, 
he fell at an early age a victim to the ravages of phthisis, he was 
fortunate also in his deatht at thirty-eight, after a nearly cloudless 
reign of more than thirty years, the high-water mark of his house’s 
history. Many stories are current of his justice and generosity. 
Let one suffice. He was told that a certain merchant had pur- 
chased for 13,000 dirams (about £500) a jewel worthy of the royal 
treasury; and sending for the dealer, he at once recognized that 
the jewel was his own and had been stolen. A young slave whom 
the merchant pointed out was sent for and admitted the theft, and, 
moreover, that he had spent most of the money. Nasr ordered a 
sum of 14,000 dirams to be given the merchant; and on his 
begging mercy for the original delinquent, said: ‘‘I give you his 
life; take him away with you,” making a legal grant of the slave, 
with the purchase money, to the happy jeweller.§ It is to be hoped 
that he taught him better habits. 

It must have been in the beginning of the reign of the great 
Isma‘il, the grandfather of Nasr—that is, in the fourth quarter of 
the ninth century—that Hakim Faridu’d-din Muhammad was born 
at Ridag, a township of Samargand. To this origin, and not to 
any allusion to his musical abilities (rid, ‘“‘ mw -iody’’), is to be 
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* Pindar is a notable instance in point. 
t+ By Dr. G. Brandlin Englische Studien, 1888. 
} His father fell by the hands of his servants, and his son died in face of a revolt. 


§ Mirkhond, ed. Defrémery, 1845, p. 28. The phrase is, ‘I grant you his blood ” 
(Khfinash ba tii bakhshidam). ‘ The blood is the life.” 
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attributed the takhallus of Ridagi, by which he is best known.* 
Like Homer, he is said to have been born quite blind.t ‘“‘ Never- 
theless,” adds his chronicler, ‘“ he was nimble and acute of 
understanding, for in his eighth year he had already gotten by 
heart the whole Quran, and learned the right qirdén,{ and, more- 
over, had begun to indite makings and give utterance to subtilties, 
insomuch that men counted themselves blessed therein, and desire 
of him was evermore on the increase. Unto him had the Creator 
given a voice of sweetness and a tone that ravished the heart, by 
cause of which he fell in with the craft of minstrelsy and of 
Abi’l ‘Abbas Bakhtyaér (who in that skill was of the choicest) 
learned the harp§ and grew right cunning therein, until the fame 
of him reached unto earth’s every land and strand, and Amir 
Nasr bin Ahmad Samani, who was lord of Khburasan, drew him 
into an especial nearness to his own presence, and his affairs took 
the upward turn until his wealth and affluence reached their 
perfect term, so that they say his grooms were hundred twain, 
and four hundred the camel train that bowed beneath his baggage ; 
and unto no maker after him did there come such might of having, 
nor did such fair fortune show her face.” So far, our ancient 
‘Aufi; others add that Ridagi was made a nadim, that is, free of 
the royal table, and a privileged member of the inner circle of the 
court, and was rewarded not only with innumerable material gifts 
by the Amir and his friends, but was appointed to offices of honour 
in the State, equal at least, we must suppose, to Chaucer’s small 
promotions. ‘‘ He could leave to his heirs a richer legacy than 
anyone else saw even in a dream.” On this tradition of his wealth 
plays Jami, the last great medieval poet of Persia, in his Silsilat- 
wdh-dhahab, or ‘‘ Golden Chain” :— 

Rfidagi, he who skilled so well to string the pearl of song, 

Hath made the house of Saman in his praises echo long; 

And for his pearl-like poesy a guerdon got he more 

Than twice two hundred camels as their burthen easily bore ; 

But when from this old inn of life his camel gave he rein, 

Nothing of all he owned but song might on the earth remain. 

The date of his death is variously given. Some writers fix it 
as early as 330 (941) ; but from the intensely sorrowful tone of 
the elegy given below, the genuineness of which seems beyond 
doubt, Professor Ethé inclines to the belief that 343 (954), a year 


* This we learn from his earliest biographer, Muhammad ‘Aufi (twelfth century), 
the MS. of whose tadhkiruh is believed to be unique. From the same source most of 
the extracts are also derived. 

+ This fact, perhaps touched on in one of his poems, we learn only from ‘Aufi. 

} The art of reading and correctly inflecting the Book, which few Muslims 
master. 

§ Barbat, the BapBcrov of Greece. Other authorities give ‘dd, lute.” 
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given by a good authority, is the right one. The poet’s benefactor 
had then been long dead, and in that year Amir Hamid Nth, the 
son of Nasr, lay dying, amid the turmoil of a nearly successful 
revolt—circumstances which would fully account for the sad tone 
of the poem in question. 

All the biographice writings of Persia are full of the highest 
praise of his poetic gift. He is termed the “‘ Adam of singers and 
the master of the eloquent,” the type and pattern of all who would 
sing in praise; ‘‘the caravan leader of poets,” and the ‘‘ master 
of all masters”; but most frequently ‘“‘the Sultan of poets” 
(‘‘ From the Sultan of makers, Ridagi, learned I,” says Ma‘rifi of 
Balkh). “If,” says his learned editor in his summing-up, “he . 
cannot be described as ‘the first to open the treasure-house of . 
Persian poetry with the lingual key,’ he may justly be admitted 
to be its true creator (mukhtari‘) and architect (béni)—that is, the 
one who first, and in a wholly original manner, built up the 
structure and stamped the sign-manual of his own individuality 
upon each distinct form.* His successors, the great panegyrists, 
Anwari and Khaqani, the great erotics like Hafiz and his school, 
even the didacticst themselves, have all learnt from him, and, in 
spite of their own dazzling merits, have never surpassed him in 
simplicity and artlessness. All the later men are (to use the » 
words of Walih) only pickers-up of crumbs from the feast table of 
his eloquence, and gleaners from the rich sheaf of his fair speech.” 
Further, he was the first to silence the Arab reproach that Persia 
had no literature of her own. Whence, with a singular unanimity, 
the best reputed singers of his own and succeeding timest had 
one and all ungrudgingly conceded him the crown. 

From the foregoing it will easily be seen that just as Geoffrey 
Chaucer stands at the head of English poetry, and ranks but 
second to the highest in its roll, so Faridu’d-din Muhammad, the 


* These are, the mathnawi (heroic couplet), gasidah or ode, yit‘ah or strophe, ghazal 
or chanson, rubd‘iy or tetrastich. The third and fifth are the usual vehicles of epigram } 
and wit. 
¢ Perhaps an English reader would call them ‘‘ gnomics,” for they are rather akin 
to Theognis than to Tupper. 
t Let the testimony of two contemporary voices suffice. Says Shahid of Balkh: 
While other poets’ songs are but a barren word. 
The words of Riidagi to rainbow life are stirred ; 5 i 
And that applause, which is a meaner poet’s meed, 
Were mockery, unto such as Ridagi preferred. 
And Dagigqi, the beginner of the Shéh-ndmah : 
To him hath had his praises sung by Riidagi 
Were he become the Imam of eloquence and art ; 
And did Dagqigqi lift to him his eulogy, 
’T were as a man bore dates to Basrah’s brimming mart. 
T hat is, ‘‘ carried coals to Newcastle.” (Gottengesche Nachrichten, 1873, p. 674-75. 
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blind singer of Bukhara, yielding only to Firdausi himself, leads. 
the long file of Iranian poets as their father and formative spirit. 
Both, it is true, were preceded by a succession of obscurer minstrels 
whose tentative efforts, whose failures even, helped to clear the 
ground for the fuller achievement of the master. ‘‘He stands on 
the shoulders of forerunners and contemporaries, and marks not 
only the commencement of a new era, but the close and summing- 
up of a previous period of development. He has a train of pioneers. 
behind him, and a circle of competitors around him; and only by 
a close consideration of what they have accomplished is a just 
estimate of his own greatness and importance possible.’* But 
he, like Chaucer, first reported the progress of national culture, 
and struck the key-note for future efforts. Their careers, as we 
have seen, were as nearly paralleled as their characters. In one 
respect, their fates were signally unlike. While the masterpieces 
of the English poet have been preserved in more than one ancient 
codex, and a goodly proportion of his lighter writings have come 
down to us, all that now remains of Ridagi’s thousand tomes and 
more than million verses is a poor five hundred lines of poems, 
mostly fragmentary, scattered up and down the whole range of 
Persian bibliography.t These reliquest{ consist of encomiastic 
odes to Nasr, the god of our poet's idolatry, several of which have 
been preserved complete ; ghazals of love or of wine ; a few pathetic 
fragments of a personal kind, and a goodly sprinkling of the 
quatrain or rubd‘iy, so familiar to English readers from the fine 
paraphrase of the late Mr. Fitzgerald.§ His ghazals especially 
were taken as a type by later writers. Says ‘Unsuri, the 

laureate of Mahmiad, and the friend of Firdausi, 

A ghazal of the stamp of Riidagi’s were best ; 

But such as Riidagi’s no ghazal is of mine ; 

And though T strive and strive in fancy subtillest, 
Can I no entry win within that curtained shrine. 

The most famous of all these is a short song (first given by Von 
Hammer in his Geschichte der schéne Redekunst Persiens) in which 
the poet persuades the Amir, who was detained by the charms of a 


* Prof. Ethé, in a valuable article on the earliest remains of Persian literature in 
Morgenlindssche Forschungen, Leipzig, 1875. 

+ These have been collected and edited by Dr. Ethé in the Reports of the Roy. Soc. 
of Sciences at Géttingen, 1873, 663-742, from which all our citations are given. 

¢ The loss is most regretted of his great mathnawi of Kalilah and Dimnah (founded 
on the Indian original imported by Nashirvan) which is the first Persianepos. Besides 
this, he must have composed many other epics now lost, from the numerous fragments 
of that rime found in Eastern glossaries, the varied metres of which point to most 
diverse sources.— Gétt. Nach., 677. 

§ Prof. Darmesteter (Origines de la Poesie Persane, 1888) distinguishes them as 
‘* poésie de cour, poésie d’amour, poésie de désillusion.” 
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distant city,* to return to the capital where his faithful people 
were fretting at his absence. At the instance of his fellow-courtiers 
he improvized and sang it to his harp one morning at the dawn- 
drink, that favourite social gathering of the ancient Arabs. The 
absence of Nasr has been partly attributed to the sneers of Arab 
satirists, whose invectives, beyond a motive of personal spite (they 
were mostly attached to the suppressed dynasties), had probably 
no other ground than the overcrowding and consequently imperfect 
sanitation of a city so extensive as Bukhara, which is extolled for 
the fineness of its climate and the purity and freshness of its air, 
no less than for the splendour of its public buildings, by travellers 
and geographers early and recent.t 


From Miliyan the river breezes blow, 

Sweet airs as from a dear friend round me flow, 
The sands of Amfi and her rugged soil 

Beneath my foot like silken carpets grow ; 

In Oxus’ waters and their coolness rare 

May I unto my courser’s middle go. 

Be all thy days, Bukhara, glad as now, 

Thou may’st thy king a guest within thee know. 
The moon of high Bukhfra’s heaven is he, 

May on that heaven her moon his beams bestow. 
The cypress in Bukharda’s garden he, 

Her cypress may the happy garden show. 


We are told by Jami that the words and music made so deep 
an impression on the Amir, that he sprang on horseback in his 
morning gown and slippers and rode in that guise a whole manzil, 
or day’s journey, towards Bukhara.{ 

A fair example of Kadagi’s usual manner is afforded by the 
following qasidah of courtly praise, which in its wealth of illus- 
tration reminds us of Chaucer. The oddness of the exordium is 
probably due to the author’s deference for prosodical canons. It 
is a rule of Arabian poetics that the qasidah, the ‘ poem of just 
measure,” must begin with a love lament. 

Loyal to a lord am I, a lord whose locks of musky hue,§ 

Like my body are bent and swayed beneath the winds that blow them thro’; 
Know I not how long I am to write in separation’s pang, 

Know not how, my friend afar, long-suffering may serve me true ; 

*T were enow that thence my heart ensanguined swells and seethes with pain, 


*T were enow that sleepless eyes my cheeks in burning tears embrue. 


Glows the tulip as o’er Wamik’s loveliness erst ‘Azra glowed, 
Laila-like o’er Majniin’s graces jubilates each cloud anew ; || 


* Given variously as Herét and Marv i Shahjahan. 

+ Barbier de Meynard, in Journal Asiatique, 1853, t. i., pp. 184, 226. 

t Bahdristdn, ed. Schlechta, Wien, 1846, p. 88.—Gétt. Nach., p. 718. 

§ It must be borne in mind that the Persians prided themselves, like the Spartans 
of old, on the length and luxuriance of their hair. 


|| Wamik and ‘Azra, Majniin and Laila, are two typical pairs of Arabian lovers. 
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From the briny desert’s dust uplifts the fair north wind perfume, 
Tears of cloud from rock and boulder wake bright fountains not a few ; 


By the breeze with purest ‘ambar fragrant is the dark dust made, 

By the cloud each bough is wreathed with pearls, with precious pearls of dew ; 
Out of stony earth appeareth verdure as of emerald, 

From the dazzling green * again spring blossoms coralline to view. 

Late her tears the cloud was sprinkling throughout all the garden ground, 
Through the bald plain soughing, quickening, breezes of the morning blew, 
Till each straight and slender sapling, trembling in the lenten breeze, 
Quailed like eyes of foes before our happy Prince’s falchion true. 

Aye, by him, the lord of conquest, weal and wielding grace his home, 

For on him the twin-star’s constellation her fair fortune threw. 

Tongue of high born and of lowly are ever busy in his praise, 

Soul of sage and soul of simple deeply pledged his love unto. 

Each one single gift of his is as Iskandar’s treasuries, 

And from his full hand stream all the sciences that Plato knew ; 

Iron for whose falchion shapes the jewel-tombing mountain stone, 

By the shrouding cloud whose bounteous hand is filled with pearls to strew. 
So if of thy hand the rumour be unto the breeze upborne. 


And the image of thy falchion fall ou Oxus’ mirror blue, 


Swift as whirls the sphere celestial thence a skiff begins to speed, 
Swift as flies that vessel circling rolls the heavenly rondure too. 


Every mouth with laud of thee is brimming as with jewelled store, 
‘ Every tongue that thee renowneth doth a musk-perfume embue. 


Fortunate to thee the New Year, fortunate the fasting moon, 
Lents uncounted, countless New Years, pass for thee in joyance due: 


Those, in penitential keeping oath unto the Prophet sworn, 
These, in life’s glee and its graces as Faridiin f wont to do. 


Evermore for thee in May days may the wild rose bud and bloom, 
Evermore thy hearth in Winter’s heart its leaping blaze renew.{ 


It will be sufficient to add a few passages from his other 
gasidahs on Nasr the Fortunate. The first exhibits that curious 
passing of the erotic into the panegyric,{ of which we have seen 
an example before. 

As the fire of Zoroaster’s altar is thy twin cheek-flame, 
And a bed of musky odour is the hearth of each bright brand: 


With thy tress my heart thou reavest, and consignest to thine eyes, 
Till in slumber I lull my soul, and with joy’s wings my heart is fanned. 
Bondage never need I fear, for all my being is enlarged 

\ By the bounty of my world-winning, foe-subduing Sovran’s hand. 


The * glad light green ” of Chaucer is almost anticipated. Literally the phrase 
is, **the green enamel’s light of day.” Cf. ‘* Milton’s “on the smooth enamell’d 
green.” 

+ The deliverer of ancient Persia from the tyranny of Zahhak is often adduced by 
the poets as a type of the wise enjoyment of wealth. 

t Gott. Nach., ss. 678-80. The last line contains an untranslatable jeu de mots on 
kdnin, a hearth, and Kdnin, the Syrian month of December. 
§ It is the converse of Pindar’s fusing of the panegyric into the mythic. 
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Lofty souled is Abii Nasr, and where his swelling glory falls, 
In that splendour even the lowly midge’s wings to Heaven expand. 


Angel-born, of angel nature, angel-like in face to see, 
Angel-souled, his every aim upstriving where the angels stand,— 


Many a man hath from the servants of our Shah his wisdom learned, 
Nor with all her arts hath Fortune better teaching at command : 


Yearns his noble soul to hear their voice who cry his aid no less 
Than to hear her lost child’s cry the mother’s soul in desert land: 


Break his friends from tears to laughter at his war-shout evermore, 
As thro’ ranks of foemen ever flashes free his laughing brand. 


In his summers hath he gathered good as he, the Just * of yore, 
In his life the wealth of Qarfin strewn hath he with bounteous hand; 


Now excelling in war-glory and the triumph song of praise, 
Now in showering wealth of foemen on his lovers’ banquet band. . . 


Many be there unto whom God hath not given all the world, 
Given nor wealth nor faintest hope to taste life’s blisses sweet and bland ; 


‘God to thee this world hath given, given all its wealth beside ; 
He hath made thee great who holdeth all earth’s fortune in His hand ; 


And so long as bitter poison any take for sweetest food, 
Long as there be one who may not loose his falcon from her band, 


On the hand of them that hate thee as a band thy falcon be, 
Bitter as poison be all sweetness in their mouths who thee withstand. t 


Naisin moon a nightmarch on Kaniin ¢ had stolen, one would say— 
‘Dust o’er heaven and blood-red blossoms making earth’s waste places gay ; 


‘Cloudy tears of Naisain broider in rich beauty every bough, 
- Odour that o’ercomes the breeze with perfume impregnates the clay. 


Lo, in Heaven the revelation of the hidden things of God: 
Lo, upon waste earth fair flow’rets hide the wealth of Qariin’s day! 


Laughs the tulip o’er the desert like the blush on Laila’s cheek, 
‘Cloudlets in high Heaven like the eyes of Majniin weep themselves away. 


Long as lily spike and needle be indifferent to the fool, 
Long as in the mind of madman sweet and bitter equal sway, 


Let each needle point of sorrow for thy friends a lily turn, 
Let the sweet that turns to bitter thy ill-wishers’ throats dismay.§ 


*<°Tis thy justice,” he exclaims of Nasr in another, 


’Tis thy justice makes the sparrow-hawk and sparrow fly in fere ; 
’Neath thy fiat night and day are bonded nevermore to part ! 


Pass thy days in joy of soul since now the blast of doom hath flung 
Underfoot their life-bough who at thee their envy dared to dart. 


* Nishirvin is here meant. The epithet (dédwar) is usually applied to the Divine 
Name. Qéariinis the Cresus of ancient story. 

t+ Gétt. Nach., ss. 684-6. 

¢ Naisin is the Syro-Macedonian April; Kanin answers to our December and 
January. , 

§ Gétt. Nach., ss. 689- 90. 


|| This and the foregoing mention of internal foes seem to refer to a rebellion excited 
in the twentieth year of Nasr’s reign by three of his half-brothers, during his absence 
at Nishapir, and which resulted in the death of two and exile of the third. It is just 
mentioned by Mirkhond, and detailed by more than one Arab historian. 
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Evermore while of this world of time a name or trace remain, 
Long as till the sphere supreme shall from her orbit swerve and start, 


Let thy lieges in the feast of mirth and melody rejoice, 
Let the grudgers of thy glory anguisht wail and quail at heart. * 


Ridagi’s wine-songs contain, as is frequently the case with his 
countrymen, some of his most graceful and finished work. Praise 
of the juice of the grape had been a poetic tradition of the ancient 
Arabs, and in spite of the Prophet’s interdict habitual wine 
parties were for centuries a feature of society in Islim, from the 
Commander of the Faithful downwards, till the general use of 
coffee ousted the stronger stimulant. Mosque and musallé might 
ring with the abstract doctrines of abstinence, but their applica- 
tion was practically ignored by the heads of the Muhammadan 
world. In the following group of four ghazals are to be found the 
germs of thoughts more fully expressed by later writers, and 
especially by the poet-physician Avicenna.+ The mystical tone 
which, in Persia at least, is never quite absent from the wine 
ghazals, is already faintly perceptible. 

I. 
Gladly beside those deep dark eyes and glad thy life be led: 
For the world is but a tale that’s told, a breeze of summer sped. 
Besits thee welcome joyously what good may thee befall, 
Nor less behov«s thou seek it not when it is past and fled. 
Behold me and that ringlet crisp of fragrant hair in fere, 
Me and that face as moonbeam bright of Houri lineage bred. 
Fair fortured he who life’s good things both tastes and gives thereof, 
And woe worth him who neither eats nor lavishes his bread! 
Transient as breeze or cloud, alas, is all this world of ours: 
Forth bring the wine, and tide what will no idle tears we'll shed. 


II. 
Riidagi took the harp and tuned a strain: 
Who flings fair song makes wine to flow amain: 
And whoso looks upon the rose-red wine 
May not from molten ruby know ’t again ; 
For both one jewel are: but in their kind 
One frozen in stone, the other flowing fain. 
Untoucht, it bathes both hands in crimson glow, 
Untasted, its fine spirit thrills the brain. 
Ill. 
Hither bring the wine that seems a living flood of ruby mere, 
Or a drawn sword blade reflecting back the beams of sunlight sheer. 
Call it, for its purity, a dewdrop in the chaliced rose ; 
Call it, for its sweetness, on unsleeping eyes a slumber dear ; 
Call the cup a cloud, its wine the cloud’s rich drops of quickening rain ; 
Liken it to the joy in heart when we our heart’s wish answered hear. 
Were there never wine would every heart a howling waste become, 
And the soul its cheating mirage, did the soul in body appear. 
Were such draught in far cloud hidden in the heavenly eagle’s claws, 
Well it were for me, might never worthless folly drink it here! 
* Gétt. Nach. s. 695. 
t+ The reader may be referred to a brief paper on ** The Persian Poetry of Avicenna ” 
in the National Review for January. 
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IV. 
Arise and to the wine house come, O idol of Kashmir, 
And quaff the wine, for by the wine young griefs age many a year. 
Soul-stuff it mints to sterling gold, the hidden brings to light, 
Laughs o’er the beaker’s brim as laughs the flash when dawn is near. 
In wisdom of the Only Lord were it created, say, 
A brother unto fortune fair, a friend in victory’s fear. * 


In close connection with the foregoing, and probably of the same 
period of the poet’s life, are the love-ghazals, of the shorter of 
which two examples may here be quoted. 


Those whose beauty makes earth’s beauty ever brighter and more fair, 
Whose the broken hyacinthine ringlet of musk odours rare, 
That thine iron heart was nought but ruthless rock an oath I sware— 
Rock that thousandfold repeated use had wrought to marble bare. 
Wherefore nought of all thy favour will I e’er desire of thee, 
For what man saw ever heart of flint a gracious favour wear ? 
And if thou must spurn the service Riidagi hath offered thee, 
Not for all the slave-throngs of a thousand Dardis would he care! 
Cypress, a blast of severance from thee 
The rootlets hath uprent of my life's tree, 
And why must I my life long be its thrall, 
Altho’ a noose that coiling ringlet be ? 
When ruby lips my kiss to others give, 
How proffer thee with single soul my plea ? 
True, beauty in heart flung fire, but he whose name 
Is Severance, from my bosom flung it free. t+ 


To these may be added a single rubd‘iy :— 

Thou who from the red rose filchest fragrance and her hue so fair, 

Steal’st her crimson for thy cheek’s sake and her odours for thy hair, 

Rosy-flushed becomes the brooklet as thy cheek thou bathest there, 

And each path of earth breathes fragrance as thy tresses float in air ! ¢ 

A wide gap divides these careless carols of the poet’s spring-time 

from the sadder and wiser utterances, of which a precious few have 
been preserved, the inspiration of experience and sorrow. A kind 
of link between the two periods is afforded by a singular qasidah, 
the motive of which we shall find adopted and much expanded by 
Firdausi a half century later. The poet feigns to see and speak in 
a dream with the love of earlier years. The dramatic dénowement 
of Firdausi’s vision is here, however, absent. 

I have suffered, I have seen of separation’s sorrow more 

Than a child of clay saw ever in the circling years of yore; 

Now methought the bliss of meeting had my heart forgotten quite— 

But the joy of meeting sweeting after severance so sore ! 

As I turned me, not in sorrow, back unto the tented field, 

Heart and tongue and being lightened of the burden once they bore, 

Met me on the way in guise of girded thrall, as she had come, 

One who tresses tender, who a shape that shamed the cypress wore. 


* Gétt. Nach., ss. 719-24. For an exquisite German rendering of No. III., see Die 
Hifische u. Romantische Poesie der Perser, by Dr. Ethé. 1887. 

t Gétt. Nach., 706, 714. 

t Tb., 734. 
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Wooingly she spake, How was it with thy heart when lorn of me? 

And, How fared thy soul without me? said she, shylier than before. 

And I spake and rendered answer, O thou face of paradise, 

Who my soul’s bale art and settest earth’s fair idols all at’ war, 

Where were night without the moonlight, where were day without the sun? 
Where were rose in dewless desert, without rain the meadow floor? 
Wooingly those hyacinthine curls my breast with fragrance filled, 

And my lip grew sweet with kisses stolen from that coral store ; 

Now was she the ruby buyer, and the ruby merchant I, 

Now the wine of love she reacht me, and I quafft it o’er and o’er.* 


Prominent among these poems of later days is a ghazal, the tone 
of which is in striking contrast to what has gone before. Only one 
writer, the Strabo of the Haft Iqlim, has preserved it. 

Ah, thou who sorrow tholest and wayment, 
Within whose bosom hidden tears are pent, 
And would thou win the world to smoother ways, 
The world that ne’er to gentleness was bent ? 
Weep not: the world is blind unto thy tears ; 
Wail not: the world is deaf to thy lament. 
For didst thou mourn till Resurrection Day, 
Will mourning bring back what is past and spent ? 
No cloud and no eclipse appears, and yet 
The moon is gone and world in darkness hent. + 
The very abundance of his riches became, in such circumstances, 
, a danger to Riadagi. This seems alluded to in the following 
i qit‘ah :— 

O sorrow, on me whirling Time hath fallen like a thief, 

And stript me on Life’s pilgrim way of weapon and of mail ; 

As riches rise before my eyes yet faster throngs my grief, 

For none who heave not weary sighs to fortune fair avail. 

A fugitive distich touches on the same experience :— 

He who hath passed unscathed thro’ Fortune’s wild misrule 

No master needs to teach the lore of any school.§ 

The elegy before-mentioned as helping to fix the date of his death 
is, perhaps, the most interesting of all these remains. The bizar- 
rerie of its opening lines, which is far from unparalleled, may be 
regarded as a grim kind of humour, a quality in which, as we shall 
presently see, our poet was not wholly deficient. 


Ah me, my every tooth is worn and fallen quite away— 
Tooth did I say? Rather was each a light of splendent ray ; 


’*T was white as coral,|| white as pearl when silvern glances play ; 
A star of morning ’twas—the drop that dews the early day. 


* Gétt. Nach., 712. 

+t Gétt. Nach.,717. One is tempted to conjecture that this poem was occasioned by 
the death of Rudagi’s beloved Amir, the “ moon of Bukhara,” which occurred at a 
time of comparative tranquillity, not, however, of long duration. 

t Zb., 730. 

§ Lb., 742. 

|| White coral is mentioned by Al-Qazwini. 
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No one remaineth now of all so shattered, worn and shed ; 
And whence does this misfortune come—springs it from Saturn,* say ? 


Tis nor Kaiw4n’s malignity, nor Time’s oppressing hand, 
But God’s eternal hest whereto no mortal sayeth nay. 


The same for ever is the world, a circling ball of dust,f 
And while its being’s law exists a sphere of dust shall stay. 


For only for the sake of pain is pain’s salvation given, 
And pain again is but because her healing was from aye. 


In Time’s great periods old must grow what once was fresh and young, 
And what was old grow new again in Time’s transmuting sway. 


How many a gladsome garden hath a broken waste become, 
And there, where howled a wilderness, upsprung a garden gay! 


Thou knowest, thou of musky curls, fair as the summer moon, 
Thy servant who and what he was in years of yesterday ? 


Gone is the time that was so glad, the gleeful time of yore, 
When joy increased as silver shrank, and throve on its decay. . . . 


Light- flashing wine and lovely eyes and cheeks of gracious hue, 
If they were costly otherwhere were cheap to me alway. 


I knew not then what sorrow was, rejoicing evermore, 
My heart was one broad camp of joy whose drum beat night and day. 


How many a heart by life’s hard blows like rock or anvil grown 
Did I to silken softness with my lulling songs bewray ? 


Mine eye was ever nimble in the maze of tresses fair, 
Mine ear was ever quick to catch man’s eloquent song or say. 


Nor family nor wife nor child nor daughter throng was mine,f 

From all such cares my soul was free, and tranquil kept her way. 
Ah, Mage, thou seest Riidagi as Ridagi is now, 

But him thou saw’st not when his years were one long heedless play. 


Aye in that time thou saw’st him not when through the world he hied, 
And thousandfold§ sprang from his heart his melody and lay! 


Gone is the time when all the world was peopled with his song, 
Gone is the time her poet when Khurasan called him aye. 


On whom e’er came such greatness, who such affluence e’er possest 
As I, Saman’s high kin did so in rank and wealth array ? 


Who forty thousand dirams’ dower had of Khurasan’s Lord, 
A fifth who is unto the four pure princes of our Fay ;|| 


And from his lovers far and wide a sixty thousand more 
Fell to me in the olden years, the hour so glad and gay. 


But now another world is come, another man am I: 
Bring me the staff, for ’tis the hour of staff and scrip to-day. 


* Kaiwan. 
+ Gard i gardan. 


} Kisa‘i, half a century later, utters a precisely similar complaint. 


girls” would perhaps be the most idiomatic equivalent of mu’annath. 


§ M. Darmesteter (p. 25) here takes the expression hazdr dastdn as a reference to the 


Kalilah u Dimnah, original of the ‘‘ Thousand Tales.” 
|| The first four Khalifs, Aba Bakr, ‘Omar, ‘Othman, and ‘Ali. 
{ Gétt. Nach., s. 696-9. 
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In close connection with the last is a ghazal of decidedly Sific 
tone, which significantly follows immediately on the wine-songs 
previously cited. To the Persian mystic the Greek philosophy, 
which—perhaps by the revival of the Peripatetic schools under 
Justinian and his successors—had come to be associated rather 
with Aristotle than with Plato, meant the exact converse to the 
‘ilm i ‘drifan (gnostic science) of the Safi. 


Why should I grieve my soul to feed and clothe this earthly mould,* 
And let the holy spirit be by the dog-ward’s rule controlled ?+ 

Shall I, to whom some lowly share of the Prorhet’s office falls, 
Seek in the Greek’s dry rivulet the draught that grows not old? 

*Tis my melodious voice me makes like bulbul thrall to song, 

My grace of body a prisoner like Yfisuf in the hold. 

How often have I sat amid the noble and the great, 

And sought to them the lore of known and hidden to unfold! 

One aim was mine and one desire, to all a type to be: 

Repentance all the fruit I found from benefits untold. 


Mention has been nade of Radagi’s humour. A playful approach 
to this is perceptible in the following qit‘ahs. The second is 
addressed to the Shah Nasr :— 


My Fairest, ’tis within my ken how Yisuf, his life’s day, 

In troubled and in tranquil hours was stript of tunics three 

One guilingly in blood was bathed, one rent to wreak him wrong, 
And the third’s perfume Ya‘qfib’s eyes made fresh again to see.§ 
My cheek is lixe the first, and like the second is my heart, 

And were love’s union mine my lot that other shirt would be !|| 


Thy servants in the battle day as good as tailors grow, 

Albeit, all-victorious lord, none learned the tailor’s craft ; 

With ell-long lances measure they the stature of thy foe, 

And then with falchion scissor them and sew them with bow-shaft.] 


Let us conclude with an example or two of Riadagi’s practical 
wisdom. Take his remark on contentment :— 


Time gives a counsel fraught with freeing lore to me: 
(Time, an thou mark it well, is full of sagest say) 
At other men’s fair day, quoth she, beware to fret: 
For many another man begrudges thy fair day.** 


* We are irresistibly reminded of Shakespeare’s 146th Sonnet :— 
Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
Fool’d by those rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 

+ ‘If you desire the angel, cast out the dog,” says the Gulshéni Raz. ‘* Move 
upward, working out the beast.” 

t Gétt. Nach., 725. This again has been imitated by Firdausi. 

§ This, according to Quranic tradition, was the garment in which, when stripped in 
the pit, he was clothed by Gabriel, and which he sent as a present to his father when 
inviting him to Egypt. 

|| Gétt. Nach., 727. 
q Jb., 733. 
oP Th, TH. 
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The world contemplate with thine inner eye, 
No eye of flesh the hidden may descry ; 
Gaze openly on what lies open, and 

The unrevealed leave to its mystery-* 

The following is said to have been an impromptu. Our poet is 
credited with ‘ thought-reading,” and one day a wit put to the 
test his supposed power of improvizing verses on what was passing 
in his patient’s mind, with the result before us :— 

Only when thine own base desire thou vanquishest art thou a man, 

Only when blind or deaf thy scorn hath ne’er opprest art thou a man 
It is no part of manliness to trample on the fallen, 

But if the fallen thou lift and lay his fears to rest art thou a man.f 

The last is a picture of the state of man :— 


A noble horseman, young and rich, he cometh from afar, 
Surrounded with slave-service, keen of wit and fancy-free ; 

But he would envy an old man’s lot, when, after ten short years, 
A hoary mendicant afoot back to his home turns he.{ 

Whatever we may think of Radagi, no one, I imagine, will deny 
that he was worth knowing. To judge the fervid effusions of the 
Orient by classical canons would be a great injustice. Suum 
cuique tribuito. A richness of diction and metaphor, a beauty of 
form and straightforward simplicity of expression, a deep but un- 
obscure vein of religious feeling, this all must grant him. At his 
death, though half a century was to elapse before the rise of a truly 
great poet, the firm foundations of the future Palace of Art had 
been laid, and the course of Persian literature was virtually a fait 
accompli. 

* Gdétt. Nach., 735. 

t [b., 738. 

t Zb., 730. Compare Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, ii., 6: 
How like a younker or a prodigal 


The scarféd bark puts from her native bay! . . 
How like a prodigal she doth return! 


CuHarLeEs J. PIcKERING. 


A YEAR UNDER COUNTY COUNCILS. 


Tue County Councils have now had more than a year’s trial, and 
we naturally incline to attempt to review their work—to compare 
it with that of Quarter Sessions, and to pass some judgment, pro- 
visional though it must vet necessarily be, upon Mr. Ritchie’s great 
work of 1888. When an old order changes and gives place to a 
new, some trepidation as to the result is only natural, especially 
when the old order was so efficient as that which constituted the 
county executive before the Local Government Act. Fortunately, 
we were not wholly without experience in the effect of far-reaching 
reforms in England; the fears which have been expressed before 
each wide extension of the Parliamentary franchise have been to a 
large extent falsified, and English common sense has still prevailed. 
So with the County Councils. In most counties the able and 
deserving members of Quarter Sessions experienced no difficulty in 
securing the suffrages of a popular electorate, and the result was 
that as a body the new county governors carried with them to their 
work valuable experience and excellent capacity. Where, judging 
from election occurrences, it might have been feared that friction 
would be created, that feeling has almost entirely worn away, and 
different interests have in the main worked harmoniously together. 
Councillors have recognized that their business for the present, at 
all events, is administrative not legislative; and though in the 
early stages of the Councils not a few hobby-horses were trotted 
out, some of them having the most remote connection with county 
government, they have taken their departure, and even the dis- 
cussion of matters on which the opinion of the Councils might have 
been of service has in many cases been discouraged—for instance, 
on the present law as to fencing obligations in agricultural districts, 
which was brought before the Yorkshire (North Riding) Council 
last year. The same tendency is to be noticed in the late Scotch 
elections, notwithstanding the veiled advice of Mr. Gladstone and 
Sir George Trevelyan; party politics have failed to take, and in 
the Lowlands, at any rate, the Councils are conscientiously setting 
to work. 

The general interest in county government has undoubtedly 
been quickened by Mr. Ritchie’s reform, and it is to be hoped not 
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at too great a cost. In launching a scheme of such magnitude 
as that of last year, it could not but be expected that the initial cost 
would be heavy. To quote Lord John Hervey, of the West Suffolk 
Council, the magistrates formerly said little and spent little, and 
perhaps did as little as they decently could. The members of the 
County Councils spend more time in the management of county 
affairs, partly because they are new to the work, partly because they 
comprise some of the most active and stirring men in the county, 
and partly because they are animated by strong feelings of respon- 
sibility towards their constituents. The financial provisions of the 
Act of 1888 were intended to relieve local taxation. With certain 
exceptions, the most important being the grant in respect of main 
roads, the old ‘‘ local grants in aid”’ were to be discontinued, and 
the Act was to transfer from the Imperial Exchgquer to the County 
Councils a sum estimated at £5,600,000, consisting of probate 
duties and licence duties collected by the Inland Revenue officers 
within the respective county areas—the probate duty (a tax on 
personalty, be it remembered) to be distributed in proportion to 
the amounts of the previous local grants until Parliament should 
otherwise determine. In consideration, however, of the assistance 
thus given, new expenditure was thrown upon the Councils in the 
shape of payment to unions for lunatics, the whole cost of main- 
tenance of main roads (subject as above), and payment of salaries 
of union officers. Thus, though considerable relief was to be given 
to local taxation, the alterations were not nearly so far-reaching 
as many reformers would have wished, and, moreover, the Councils 
have in their first year laboured under a difficulty in the loss of 
£800,000, which Mr. Goschen proposed in the above estimate to 
give them from a horse, van, and wheel tax, the result being that 
the new grants in 1888 realised only £4,786,134.* For the first 
year the county rate has been much the same as it previously was, 
while highway and poor rates have been reduced. At the time of 
writing it is impossible to draw any definite conclusions as to the 
future, but chairmen speak encouragingly upon the topic, and 
already one Council has adopted a rate $d. less than last year and 
1d. less than the average for the last nine years. The Local 
Government Act contained a wise provision requiring a county 


* The net gain to the local authorities under the original estimate was to exceed 
£3,000,000. Since the above was written, Mr. Goschén has dealt with the subject in 
his Budget. He states that the Imperial Exchequer has parted with £2,750,000; that 
the Government assigned certain sources of revenue‘ to the local authorities, but did 
not guarantee that they would yield what they were estimated at, and that though 
charged with being still under an obligation of £400,000 to the local authorities, the 
Government deny they gave a pledge. After thus disclaiming liability, and combating 
the idea of breach of faith, he proceeds to foreshadow further assistance to local 
finance to the amount of £1,304,000. 
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budget to be submitted to the Council at the beginning of each 
financial year, and several of the Councils have recently very 
properly been discussing the best mode of publishing the accounts 
of the county, so that the ratepayers may have better opportunities 
of studying the details of expenditure and receipts than has pre- 
viously been the case. One result of a more careful study of 
county expenditure will be that ratepayers will clearly recognize 
that the inferior authorities are the great spending authorities, and 
that there is, therefore, far more need to keep a watchful eye upon 
them than upon the County Councils. The latest Local Govern- 
ment Board Report shows that out of a total of more than 
35 millions expended during the year by the local authorities 
outside the metropolis the county authorities spent less than 
3 millions, and of an expenditure out of loans of more than 
6 millions the county authorities spent less than a third of a 
million. 

The financial position of the Councils has a very direct bearing 
upon their action in regard to road maintenance—a matter upon 
which many persons are looking to them for great things. The 
Local Government Act gave the Councils an opportunity of testing 
what could be done for the roads by county management. Many 
were of opinion that by this method greater uniformity, efficiency 
and economy could at the same time be secured, and where the 
Councils have taken advantage of the powers conferred upon them 
their experience appears to confirm the opinions formed. The pre- 
sent state of road government is admittedly provisional ; there is 
a widespread expectation that the roads will pass into the hands 
of the District Councils when formed. Other individuals advocate 
county management of all roads, while a third class propose the 
dismaining of all main roads and placing all roads under parish 
management. Much of this unsettled feeling arises from a desire 
for equalization of highway rates, a most difficult matter calling for 
very careful examination before any very new departure is made. 

Another important matter which passed under the control of the 
County Councils last year was the administration of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts. It was argued that people would pro- 
bably be willing to submit to stringent rules administered through 
popularly elected Councils more readily than under the previous 
administration, but the result has been rather the reverse. A 
somewhat widespread feeling of distrust (to use no stronger word) 
in the policy initiated by the Pleuro-Pneumonia Slaughter Order, 
1888, has existed among individuals not very closely connected 
with farming interests, and this feeling has found expression in the 
County Councils specially where trading and manufacturing 
interests tend to predominate over the agricultural class. A letter 
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was, indeed, extracted from the Board of Agriculture which ap- 
peared to modify the policy of the Order of 1888, and considerably 
alarmed the believers in compulsory slaughter of animals in con- 
tact. Complaints have been made that in many cases the new 
authorities had no experience of the disease, and therefore might 
err in want of strictness; but, whatever might have been the result, 
Mr. Chaplin’s new Bill transfers the powers of the Councils in deal- 
ing with pleuro-pneumonia to the Board of Agriculture, and any 
danger which might have arisen from variations in local adminis- 
tration is thus obviated; and the President and agriculturists 
generally are sanguine that by this means the disease can be very 
efficiently dealt with, though the Bill follows the letter above 
referred to in giving the Board a discretion as to slaughter of 
animals in contact merely. On other points gonnected with the 
administration of the Contagious Diseases Acts there has, more- 
over, been a tendency to take a line somewhat adverse to the 
general ideas of agriculturists. Im several cases the Councils 
have decided not to give compensation on slaughter for swine fever, 
a resolution which, in one case at any rate, has inflicted a very 
heavy loss upon an individual owner, though in another county 
the Chairman of a Contagious Diseases Committee recently re- 
marked that, curiously, since they ceased to give compensation for 
swine fever the disease had died away! 

The plan of giving powers for the prevention of river pollution to 
bodies representing wide areas, and thus minimising the influence 
of local prejudices appears to be bearing fruit. Special committees 
or sanitary committees have been appointed in a large number of 
counties, and on all hands we hear of cases in which the action of 
the Councils is arousing the inferior authorities, and recourse is 
also being had to the power conferred upon the Councils by the 
Local Government Act, on the principle of union is strength, of co- 
operating with other interested authorities in procuring the 
formation of joint committees for the prevention of river pollution. 

Many cvunciiiors have shown themselves very anxious to have a 
finger in the allotment pie. To confine themselves to what lay 
strictly and legally within their province would have allowed them 
little opportunity for displaying their interest in the system, since 
ander existing law the county authority is not called into action 
till a compulsory order for acquisition of land becomes necessary ; 
a more liberal construction has therefore been placed upon their 
duties in the matter, and not a few allotment committees have 
been formed and have rendered useful service in collecting infor- 
mation, reporting, and giving informal assistance to applicants. 
Several proposals for reform in allotment procedure have recently 
been pressed upon public attention. On the one hand, we are urged 
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to place even compulsory powers in the hands of parochial or 
village Councils ; on the other hand, a larger and more reason- 
able class argue that the system will never give satisfaction till 
placed in the hands of District Councils; while some advocate the 
administration of the Acts entirely by the County Councils. It is 
quite possible that the powers of parochial councils might be very 
improperly employed, and there are strong reasons in favour of a 
wider area of administration which, with provisions for appeal to 
the county authority as proposed by Mr. Ritchie’s Allotment Bill, 
would give ample protection both against unduly cautious and 
unduly rapacious local authorities, and should prevent further 
mishaps like the North Bucks election. 

The subject of sanitary administration occupies a position 
somewhat similar to that of allotments. It is a popular subject 
of discourse, and no Conservative will despise ‘‘ a policy of sewage,” 
but its connection with the County Councils is at present not very 
direct. Sanitary administration lies, and probably will continue 
to lie, almost entirely with the smaller units of government. The 
Councils, however, are not entirely without interest in the matter ; 
besides their powers in respect of river pollution they already 
have power to make bye-laws for the prevention of nuisances, and 
to appoint a county medical officer, a right which was recently 
exercised by the Worcestershire Council, at the instance of Sir 
Douglas Galton, in the face of considerable popular opposition from 
outside the Council. There are, moreover, indications of a claim 
for increased powers of an appellate nature, and it is probably in 
the direction of stirring up recalcitrant inferior authorities, and 
exercising a general superintendence rather than in details, that 
the Councils will be capable of doing the most useful work in 
sanitary administration. 

The system of joint control in police management appears on 
the whole to have worked satisfactorily, much better than might 
have been anticipated a year ago when we heard so much of 
“oame-keepers in blue” and the justices using the police as 
game-keepers and game-watchers. In Wales there has been at 
any rate one case of serious conflict, and even in England there 
is a pretty general feeling that duties which are entrusted to the 
Town Councils cannot be long withheld from the County Councils, 
though the course taken in 1888 may have been a perfectly proper 
one to adopt until the Councils obtained a good hold of their 
business and proved their capacity. 

Committees have also been appointed to deal with the Technical 
Education Act of last year. They have worked somewhat on the 
same lines as the Allotment Committees, confining themselves 
chiefly to inquiry and report; and though the Councils will no 
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doubt be chary about imposing new burdens upon the rate-payers, 
there are already signs that the Act will not remain wholly 
inoperative and that valuable assistance may in the future be given 
to the important subject of agricultural education in the rural 
districts. 

This réswmé would be incomplete without some reference to 
proposals for the future. I have already incidentally mentioned 
several matters in which we may expect further powers to be given 
to the County Councils, particularly of an appellate or controlling 
character. Without throwing discredit upon the Local Government 
Board, any reform which facilitates the working of local govern- 
ment and tends to minimise the almost necessary delays, expense, 
and ‘‘red-tapeism ”’ of a highly centralized system is to be desired ; 
and in this connection we must bear in mind, as Lord Salisbury 
pointed out in 1888, that such a result could not have been 
attained by Quarter Sessions, as under existing conditions they 
would not have been entrusted with largely increased powers. 
Having got the County Councils, carping critics now complain that 
the Government commenced by making a roof before they built the 
structure it was to cover. During the present Session local 
government has already been discussed on two important occasions, 
though without any very direct benefit accruing or any practical 
proof that the plan the Government adopted was not the wisest. 
The Government have been favoured with a number of diverse 
recommendations on the subject, but from them we can easily 
extract two main proposals, namely, for establishing District 
Councils, and Parish or Village Councils. 

Several of Mr. Gladstone’s supporters have introduced a Parish 
Councils Bill to establish a Council in each parish, consisting of 
not more than nine and not less than five members, and entrusted 
with numerous powers, including the provision of allotments, the 
closing of public-houses on certain days, the management of 
public elementary schools, the supervision of the treatment of the 
poor by boards of guardians, and the preservation of public foot- 
piths and open spaces. On the other hand, it is stated that 
Mr. Ritchie has a District Councils Bill ready for introduction in 
the House of Commons should an opportunity be presented, and 
that undoubtedly will precede the question of parish reform. 
There may be business of a distinctly parochial character, and 
that should of course be left to the parish, but in legislating for 
District Councils the Government will be preparing the way for 
any reform in parish government which may in the future be 
deemed necessary, and will indirectly be defining the functions of 
that government. We are already asked to give to Parish Councils 
powers which would be much more appropriately exercised by a 
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body governing a larger area. For instance, though anyone who 
is interested in rural life must be strongly in favour of giving 
every reasonable facility for the development of the allotment 
system, circumstances may be readily imagined under which 
powers conferred upon a Council consisting of five members, with 
three as a quorum, might be greatly abused. Again, though we 
can strongly sympathize with persons whose only fault is old age 
being cut off from their relatives and friends and the surroundings 
of a life time, a power to take applications for outdoor relief, and 
direct the guardians to pay such relief as may be deemed neces- 
sary, if not very carefully exercised might in some quarters lead 
to the terrible experience of the pre-'34 period. We may be well 
content to await the issue of the District Councils Bill, and rest 
assured that when, as the Local Government Board Report of 
1888-89 records, notices were given of nearly 2,000 amendments 
in the two Houses on the Local Government Bill and more than 
2,000 suggestions on matters other than licensing were received 
and carefully considered, there will be no fear of the lower units of 
county government not receiving adequate consideration on the 
introduction of the new Bill, nor the most appropriate allocation 
of functions not being fully discussed. The interest in local 
government has been greatly quickened by the reform already 
effected, and the desire to obtain from local authorities every alle- 
viation to the conditions of life and health which municipal aid 
can afford is in no danger of diminution, as witness the ambitious 
Bill introduced by Sir Edward Birkbeck with respect to Labourers’ 
Cottages, therefore it is all the more imperative that the autho- 
rities to be set up should be the strongest possible, and due 
regard paid to the warning of more haste less speed. 
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Tue sudden and inexplicable increase of cancer all over Europe 
within the last three or four years has perplexed and occupied the 
public mind, especially in Austria and Germany. A friend of 
mine, whose life is given up mainly to solving difficult problems 
of this kind, and relieving the misery of humanity as much as lies 
in his power, knowing that I had always taken a deep interest in 
medical questions, suggested that I should give some thought to 
this terrible disease. 

For an amateur in medicine it would, of course, be absurd and 
impertinent to propose a cure for cancer where it already exists. 
I therefore felt at once that the only line I could take was to 
advocate prevention. Some of my medical friends lent me books 
on the subject. They were interesting, terrifying, and very 
scientific, but the result to which they all tended was that very 
little is known as yet about the causes of cancer, and one thing 
only seems certain, viz. that in a family where a case has 
occurred, there will be a predisposition for the disease in the other 
members too. 

Professor von Esmark, one of the greatest authorities on this 
subject, says, in a discourse on the diagnosis of cancer: ‘‘ Even 
the statistic and clinical inquiries have little value for its etiology. 
Much more important often are the observations of old family 
doctors.” Statistics do not teach more than what we know from 
long experience. They show a large number of causes for the 
actual outbreak, such as blows, frictions, &c., but with which we 
have not to deal here, as we want to prevent, not to cure. One 
thing, however, must be noticed; none of these accidents can 
cause a cancer where there is no other deeper germ in the organ- 
ism—I mean a predisposition. To combat this predisposition 
might be possible, and lies in everybody’s power. This predis- 
position, though generally hereditary, may also be acquired 
individually. In families little is thought of hereditary disease. 
Few people know of what their parents or their grandparents 
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died, and when they know it they often keep it from their doctors, 
to whom it would give valuable starting points for diagnosis and 
treatment. As a rule, we inherit the constitution of our grand- 
parents, oftener than that of father or mother. The length of 
life of the former is also a surer indication to ours than that of 
our parents. Hereditary predispositions are often latent in one 
generation, and show themselves in the next. 

The disposition to cancer and similar malignant growths 
shows itself in a faulty composition of the blood, and want 
of resistance of certain tissues. It has been said that cancer 
is more frequently associated with sanguine temperaments, per- 
haps because these incline to local inflammations. Often there 
is, long before the outbreak, a certain pale yellow straw colour 
of the skin, and then it is very late to begin the preventive 
cure. It is quite certain that only those cases can be cured by 
excision where the disease is quite in its beginning, and the opera- 
tion a very far-reaching one. 

It seems almost superfluous to say, that for those who have 
reasons to fear this terrible illness, a simple and wholesome way of 
living is still more important than for healthy people; but this is 
not the place to enlarge on these details: everybody must turn 
for advice to their own doctor. Where predisposition may be 
expected, blood-purifying medicines ought to be resorted to, even 
with children, and also more serious cures, such as waters like 
those of Kreuznach, La Bourboule, and quite especially the grape 
cure. 

Preventive cures, however, if they are to be systematically carried 
out, are generally wearisome in the extreme, but the one I propose 
for prevention of cancer is simple, and in no way interferes with 
the usual way of living. I refer to a cure by Count Mattei’s 
medicines—medicines which, being homeopathic, can in no case be 
hurtful. It is only in giving allopathic medicaments that doctors 
need hesitate to administer those of which the ingredients and 
composition are not exactly known; however, my principal reason 
for advocating this course is, that the only certain cures of cancer 
through medicine which have ever come to my knowledge were 
those of Count Mattei. As long as twenty years ago, the Pope, 
Pius IX., had given over to him a part of the hospital of Sta. 
Teresa, and eighteen or twenty cases were cured within an in- 
credibly short time. Ever since, the Count and his disciples have 
continued their efforts; some of my amateur friends even ob- 
tained what might appear miraculous results in cases where the 
diagnosis ‘‘ cancer’ had been given by one or several doctors. ! 
felt, therefore, that the only preventive cure which offered any 
hope of success must be effected with Count Mattei’s medicines. 
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Before going farther, I wrote to Count Mattei, whom I did not 
personally know, asking for his advice; and he at once answered, 
warmly approving the plan, and saying he would help me in any 
way he could. I then wrote a short paper upon the subject, 
advocating the use of anti-scrofoloso for some years, to be supple- 
mented by a short cure of anti-canceroso during three weeks in the 
spring and three weeks in the autumn. The age at which this 
cure should be begun by those who have reason to fear the 
disease, and the way in which it must be carried out, are fully 
described, and I was anxious that Count Mattei should cause 
small cases to be composed, with the necessary medicines, sufficient 
for three or four years, to be sold together with this explanatory 
paper. I felt that, by word of mouth, it would be much easier to 
come to an exact understanding with him, besides which, I was 
glad to have the opportunity of making the acquaintance of so 
interesting a man and of gathering some general information on 
his medicines. I, therefore, decided to stay at Riola on my way to 
Florence from the north. 

Riola is a little station high up in the Apennines, between 
Bologna and Pistoja, and I had heard that there was an inn 
there, the ‘‘ Albergo della Rosa,” at which I could stop a night. 
Starting from Udine, where I had stayed a day with a friend 
whose son, quite given up by the faculty, had revived a little 
under homeopathic and Mattei’s treatment, I arrived at Bo- 
logna about half-past six, meaning to change there into a slow 
train for Riola, but the slow train was gone, and there was no 
other till 7.45 the next morning. I had to make up my mind 
to sleep at Bologna. I had not stayed there for a good many 
years; and as | walked through the narrow darkling streets across 
the piazze, with their fantastic leaning towers, their battle- 
mented palaces, with Gothic porticoes, all the indescribable 
fascinations of medieval Italy again took hold of me. I felt like 
one in a beautiful dream, and asked myself how it was possible to 
exist away from all that charms the eye and speaks to the imagi- 
nation? The scent of flowers drew my eyes, which for months had 
rested on nothing but snow and ice, down upon huge piles of yellow 
jonquils and blue hyacinths resting in capacious baskets. There 
was a great excitement in the town. Buffalo Bill had just arrived, 
and crowds of gentle, astonished faces gathered about his Indians 
in the evening light. The crowd was so rich in colour; the 
women’s bare heads were crowned with such heavy plaits of hair, 
and there was about them a kind of nonchalant grace so different 
from the quick energy of the North. At last I reached Count 
Mattei’s palace, a large and handsome building. I asked for the 
Signor Venturoli Mattei, his adopted son, who directs his affairs 
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and supervises the making of the medicines. Whilst I was waiting 
for the Signor Mario, I admired a most lovely colonnade of stone 
and brick just opposite the palace. The shafts of the columns were 
so slender, the arch so graceful, the whole so beautifully simple and 
refined, I could not help thinking what a gift of heaven it was to 
possess minds to conceive, hands to form, and eyes to see things 
such as these. 

I had long lists of medicines for my friends and for myself to 
give to Signor Mario. Mattei’s medicines are forbidden in Austria, 
and though some doctors practice with them it is almost impos- 
sible to buy them, besides which there are so many imitations that 
it is much more satisfactory to go to the fountain-head. I ex- 
plained my wishes to Signor Mario, and told him that I was going 
on to Riola the next morning, and that if the weather was fine I 
should like to drive across the Apennines to Florence. He said 
that that was very difficult, very far—in fact, impracticable. Still 
I hankered after this dearly-nursed plan, until I saw the lowering 
clouds over the hills the next morning, when I finally abandoned 
the project. I was told afterwards at Florence that there might 
have been a little diversion by the ‘‘ Malviventi” carrying me off. 

At Riola I left my cloak and bag at the station, and set out on 
foot towards the Rocchetta, Count Mattei’s mountain fortress. I 
saw it lying before me across the torrent on the top of a rock—an 
amphitheatre of brown mountains, peaked and snow-capped, sur- 
rounding it. The road winds up the hill for about twenty minutes, 
and then stops before a Moorish portico. At the top of a long 
flight of steps, in an open courtyard I saw a servant apparently 
waiting for me. He led me into a Moorish hall with tiled walls and 
marble columns, and a bright fire burning on the hearth. Some 
big dogs were lying about the steps and the door; they all received 
my pat on the head with a gracious wag of the tail, except a beau- 
tiful white Maremma, who, I suppose, annoyed at being disturbed 
in his nap, snapped at my hand, but finding it was not drawn 
away closed its white teeth very gently over my fingers. Count 
Mattei, I knew, was very old—over eighty ; he had been described 
to me as an odd, crotchety, and ill-tempered person, dressed in the 
most peculiar costumes. I was therefore rather astonished when 
I saw coming towards me a man not, apparently, above fifty, very 
upright, dressed like anybody else, and with a benign and genial 
expression on his face. Though Count Mattei has lived for many 
years alone amongst his hills, his manners are those of a man of 

the world and a perfect gentleman. You feel that they are the 


good manners which spring from the wish to put his guests at 
‘their ease. 
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I brought out my list of questions, some of them referring to 
particular cases of illness, and many touching general information ; 
he answered them all with great frankness and decision. He 
advocates a constant use of scrofoloso giappono, one of his latest 
discoveries, a combination of scrofoloso and febrifugo ; he says it 
combats most effectually what Hahnemann called the psora, and 
gives strength and power of resistance to the tissues. He is himself 
a most encouraging example of the results, for at eighty-two he 
looks like fifty, has all his teeth, eats and drinks and sleeps excel- 
lently well without ever taking any exercise. He said to me, “I 
feel so strong, I don’t mind taking up with any boxer in England.” 
With every meal he puts half a dozen grains of scrof. giap. in his 
wine or coffee, but by far the most effective way of taking it is 
putting a globule in a large glass of water, and drinking it in small 
gulps during the day. The oftener you take it, the oftener you 
receive an imperceptible electric shock, which is the principle 
and secret that distinguish his medicines from homeopathy. 

He told me many stories of the almost miraculous cures he had 
made, but it would lead me too far to enter into these details. 
He showed me two photographs of an American boy of 18. The 
first a huge, scarcely human, monster, who looked as if he had 
elephantiasis and leprosy both, and was about 70 years old; the 
second, after the cure, a thin and nice-looking boy of 15 or 16. 
Count Mattei laid great stress upon the proper adaptation of his 
negative and positive electricities to the negative and positive 
parts of the body. The system is very simple and clearly ex- 
plained on little maps of the human body, painted in two colours. 
Any intelligent child of ten could learn to adapt it. 

He also spoke of the blue electricity, which, used as a compress, 
stops bleeding of every kind, even that of arteries. In war this 
remedy would be of the utmost value, and no household, especi- 
ally in the country, where doctors are not always at hand, ought 
to be without it. I know its wonderful properties of arresting 
bleeding from the experience of some of my friends, and I myself 
cured with it in three days a disfiguring enlargement of the veins 
under the eye, of several years growth, which three doctors, 
amongst whom one of the greatest celebrities of the day, had 
declared could only be removed by excision, a rather difficult 
operation, which no doubt would have left a mark. 

Whilst we were talking an excellent little repast had been 
served in the adjoining hall, with some of Count Mattei’s own 
wines, one rather like a dry and sparkling moselle ; but though I 
knew they were good, I could not do them full justice, not being 
in the habit of drinking much wine, and I did. .ot wish him to 
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try upon me the effect of ten grains of scrof., given dry, which 
instantly sobers the most drunken man. Whilst 1 ate, Count 
Mattei went to read his letters; he wished me to rest after my 
meal, but I begged permission to take a walk. I had seen 
beautiful dark-blue violets on the roadside as I was walking up, 
and dog-roses and. starch hyacinths, and I longed to climb up 
the great brown rocks that rose on the other side of the river high 
above the oak and beech woods. All around the castle pretty little 
paths led to lovely views, and after having explored them, I began my 
descent to the torrent. It was steep and rough, and the ascent of 
the other side was worse. Half way up the hill stood a red house, 
curiously shaped, like a Chinese pagoda. On one side there was 
a huge and rather Rabelaisian fresco, cleverly done. Count 
Mattei told me afterwards that it was a squib on those who had 
persecuted him and his theories. From this point the Rocchetta, 
with all its domes and towers, looks extremely well, but a violent 
storm of wind and rain disturbed my contemplation, and I made 
my way back as quickly as possible through the ‘‘ macchia” of low 
oaks still covered with their yellow last year’s leaves, which lend 
the Italian landscape in early spring such a peculiar charm. 
When I returned to the castle, a bright-faced Tuscan girl asked 
me whether I should like to go over it. She took me through 
many halls and courts, and by staircases innumerable, the floors 
and walls all tiles and marble, and copied from the Alhambra. 
We passed over an iron drawbridge, which at night is pulled up, 
and on the other side of which is Count Mattei’s own room. He 
opened the door and accompanied us. We went up very high, and 
reached] a hall of black marble, with a wide flight of steps. The 
light shone through violet windows, and the effect was very weird. 
Violet, he says, is most soothing to the nerves, and before he 
invented his electricities, he cured people who suffered from fits 
or other nervous derangements by putting them into a com- 
pletely violet room. 

At last we reached a tower in which there was a vaulted 
chamber, with splendid views on several sides; a bed stood on 
steps in a bow window, which, when open, gave the idea of sleep- 
ing a la belle étoile. Curious frescoes and Latin devices orna- 
mented the walls, somewhat in the style of the room with the 
signs of the zodiac in the palace at Mantua. The effect was so 
complicated and fantastic that it is impossible to describe it. We 
then returned to Count Mattei’s own room, where, over a box of 
Genoese sugar plums, he narrated many of his experiences. The 
first suggestion about his medicines he received from noticing a 
mangy dog, who every day ate the same plant in the woods; with 
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a decoction of this plant he began to cure all skin diseases. His 
great secret, however, is the fixing of electricity in these de- 
coctions ; this secret nobody knows, not even his adopted son, and 
when the medicines are thus far prepared by other hands, he puts 
the supreme and finishing touch himself. He says that a great 
many more imitations of his medicines are sold than of the real 
article. I told him that a very clever homeopathic doctor one day 
said to me, “‘I cannot use medicines, however effectual they may 
be, of which I don’t know what they are.” To which Count 
Mattei replied, ‘“‘ That is what they all say, but do they know what 
is quinine, or rhubarb, or aconite? They know the effect, but 
that is all. The effects of my medicines are indicated by their 
names, and they have only to try them to know the results.” 
The Count showed me a letter from an Italian nun who presides 
over a hospital of 1,000 beds at Canton. They take in the poorest 
and most abandoned class of disease, and treat them entirely 
with Mattei’s‘medicines. The Sister could not say enough in praise 
of the almost miraculous cures which had been wrought with 
them, and begged for another provision of 500 francs worth. At 
one time the Count’s detractors induced the government to forbid 
the sale of his medicines in Italy, but Signor Crispi in answer to 
Count Mattei’s appeal reversed the judgment. 

The impression the Count gives when he talks is that of a kind 
and intelligent man, whose one object is to benefit humanity. 
Fearing to encroach too much upon his time I made several 
moves, but he begged me to stay; at last, however, the Tuscan 
maiden came to call me, for my train was due at 4.22. The 
Count on our way downstairs showed me a pretty room which had 
been prepared for me, with walls and floor all tiled in white, a 
wood fire burning in a white marble chimney piece, and fresh 
white curtains at bed and windows. The bed, like all other beds 
in the castle, stood very high up on an elevation, to which you 
ascend by four or five steps; it looks picturesque, and ought to be 
healthy. We then wandered through unfinished chapels and 
crypts, over more stairs and halls in process of building, till I 
rather felt I should like to have the ball of silk thread which 
strangers took into the catacombs in former days, to find their way 
out again. I was immensely struck by the beauty of the work. 
The masonry was so solid, the arches fine and bold, the domes so 
lightly poised. ‘‘ Everything,” the Count said with natural com- 
placency, “‘is done by workmen from ‘the paese after my own 
designs.” 

At the castle gate I took leave of my kind host, after having 
promised to write to him in cases of difficulty in the treatment 
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of patients. A civil little station-master invited me to sit in 
his room until the arrival of my train; he told me that Riola 
was a posto delizioso in the summer, that a great many 
forestiert came there and stayed at the ‘ Albergo della Rosa,” 
which was una casa discreta, but that the winter was very dull. 
About half-past eight I was landed in the city of flowers, and 
driving through the still grey warm March night towards Fiesole 
my eves roved with enchantment over the silvery plain broken by 
cypress-crested ridges towards the olive slopes of Monte Morello, 
but my mind was busy with the stores of knowledge and informa- 
tion { had acquired, and which, though often represented as 
something almost akin to black art, or at all events to charlatanism, 
I trust may be used for the relief and benefit of humanity and of 
the dumb creation. 
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DANCING AS A FINE ART. 


Wuar induced man to dance in the first instance? When the 
woods were his habitation, and when dancing at the very best 
must have been an uncomfortable and awkward performance, 
what cause was sufficiently powerful to propel him to gyrations ? 
Some say that love was the origin of dancing, and that as birds 
whistle, peacocks spread their tails, and turkeys strut, to show 
their respect for the fair, so man tock to capering and gyrating to 
evince his pleasure at the sight of her, in the days before manners 
less unsophisticated and a sad experience taught him to restrain 
his buoyancy within reasonable bounds. There are or were 
specimens of these ‘‘ love dances” to be found among the Society 
Islands—Captain Cooke describes them to us—but their area 
seems to be limited to that small territory. The main objection, 
however, to the above view, is that dances, as we find them in 
their most primitive forms, are all collective, not individual. The 
solo-dancer, and even the pairing with special partners, are both 
quite recent, comparatively speaking. The dances of the most 
primitive cast are war dances and theatrical dances; such were 
found in a high state of perfection among the Australians at the 
time of their discovery, among the North American Indians, and 
most other kindred peoples. 

The war dances have been correctly described by novelists who 
never saw them. Fancy cannot go far wrong in such a matter, 
and is corroborated by the evidence of travellers. The war dance 
of the Maories has been characterized by an eye-witness as a 
universal effort on the part of everybody assembled to make 
himself look as ugly as possible. The faces of the dancers were 
contorted, their tongues twisted up into their nostrils, their eyes 
rolling asunder or contracted into a diabolical squint. The 
theatrical dances are as widespread as these. Every savage loves 
to fight; and every savage has also, perhaps, a passion for the 
drama. The bull dances of the North American Indians, the kan- 
garoo dances of the Australians, the dramatic dances of the Itelmes 
and the Arreois, are perhaps the best specimens of this form of 
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dancing. In the first-named, the point at issue is for one of the 
dancers to disguise himself as a buffalo, and dance in the centre 
of crowds of his companions, much in the way of our Jack in the 
Green. The kangaroo dance leads to more general disguise—most 
of the dancers assume the figure and hide of the animal whose 
name the dance bears, and in this guise, like mummers, they carry 
on their evolutions. We use the last word under protest —figures 
there are none in these primitive dances, steps are limited toa 
jump on the right foot, followed by one on the left, while the 
general aspect of the dance is that of a wild confusion which may 
vary, and, indeed, almost certainly does, from time to time. 

The earliest description of dancing which we can make anything 
out of—for vague allusions are particularly useless in the present 
subject—is the account of the dance on the shield of Achilles. 
Youths and maidens danced in a ring there, holding one another 
by the hand. They spun round and round like a potter’s wheel— 
the effect of this might be represented by loosening the top of a 
round table, and setting it twirling round. Evidently this primi- 
tive dance was nothing more nor less than the ‘“jingering” of 
children at the present day, who keep up the tradition of this 
most ancient form of dance when they take one another’s hands 
and caper round in a ring. The antiquity of the “jingering”’ 
dance must not be limited to the early days of the Greeks. In the 
time of Achilles it was a dance for kings’ daughters to indulge in. 
But with our Aryan ancestors it constituted one of the ceremonies 
of religion—thus do things descend from unexpected altitudes, till 
they find refuge in the nurseries of children: in the Vedic times in 
India, which constitute the morning twilight of our existence 
as a race, the priest and people were used to assemble round the 
altar every morning to perform the accustomed sacrifice to the 
Dawn. They sang a hymn; and when the first streak of grey 
illumined the eastern sky, they began the religious dance, which 
consisted in them all joining hands and dancing in a ring round 
the altar, first in one direction, then in another. This form had 
survived till Homer’s time, when it became secularized, and passed 
from grave-robed priests to youths and maidens. 

The “ jingering”’ had now acurious experience in its history. It 
became the dance of Bacchus, and attained a very unenviable 
repute as the dithyramb. The Greeks, who were perhaps the 
greatest dancers that the world has ever seen, soon rose above this 
most elementary form of dancing. They learnt to divide dances 
into round and square, the word round being used in the significa- 
tion already alluded to, and not by any means as equivalent to 
our “round.” Their square dances were military and spectacular ; 
their round dances were the dances of pleasure and of revelry 
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The distinction is natural; for the former required some art, the 
latter nothing more than the capacity for motion. As the 
‘round ” dance, the dithyramb was danced round blazing altars 
to the sound of drums and cymbals. The tipsy priests, who 
presided over these rites of Bacchus, staggered sputtering and 
foaming, gashing themselves occasionally with knives to excite 
their companion dancers to greater enthusiasm and frenzy. The 
square dances of the Greeks were meanwhile proceeding at Sparta 
and other military centres, while the foreign and wanton dithy- 
ramb was utterly ruining the art of motion in less stern and 
conservative cities. The dances of the Spartans took place in the 
great square of the town, which was called on that account “‘ the 
dancing-place,” nearly every Dorian city being built in such a 
form as to have a dancing-place in the centre of the surrounding 
streets and buildings. Youths and men, generally dressed in full 
armour, moved in regular and rhythmical figures to the music of 
flutes and lyres, clashing their weapons in time to the music, and 
occasionally joining in with a hymn or martial song to the melody 
of the instruments. So eminent was the dance in the social life 
of the Spartans, that the term “ front-rank-dancer”’ was the 
highest encomium which could be bestowed on a citizen, and had 
the same impressive signification which “‘a man of means” pos- 
sesses with us at the present day. Any action either of crime, 
cowardice, shabbiness, or ill-behaviour, was punished by degrada- 
tion from the “ first rank” to the ranks behind, and by the loss of 
the estimable term which the citizen beforehand bore. Occa- 
sionally youths and maidens, or maidens alone, took part in these 
Spartan dances; but, as a rule, they retained their character 
almost exclusively as military exercises and preparations for the 
evolutions of the field. The operations of the Spartans in battle 
differed in a very inappreciable degree from the orchestic figures 
which had become familiar to them in the public dances. The 
prelude to commencing their engagements was, with these greatest 
warriors of the world, the sacrifice of a victim to the Muses; after 
which, arrayed in their long scarlet cloaks, and crowned with 
garlands of flowers, which they each took in turn from the tempo- 
ravily constructed altar as they passed, they struck up, with loud 
strong voices, a hymn to Apollo, their feet keeping time with the 
long and short notes of the music ‘‘in a manner marvellous to 
behold.” Still singing and carrying on their pompous dance of 
war, they marched in billows of red and white, the white from the 
flowers that crowned them, the red from the cloaks that wrapped 
them, into the midst of the enemy, driving irresistibly through 


and never being known to turn or swerve from the mark assigned 
them. 
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The influence of the square military dances of Greece on the 
round dithyramb was observable in the dances of tragedy. By 
the time Aischylus and Sophocles were writing, and the great 
theatre of Bacchus had been built at Athens capable of accommo- 
dating thirty thousand spectators, the tipsy dance of the god, 
which had formerly swept in revelry round blazing altars, was 
chastened and improved into the sober spectacle of ‘‘ square” 
evolutions round the altar by a chorus variously stated at fifty 
and fifteen. The figures trod by the chorus were so elaborate 
that chalk lines had to be drawn on the floor of the orchestra to 
guide the dancers in their evolutions. These lines had the appear- 
ance of complex mathematical figures of the very worst type—as if 
all the propositions of the third and fourth books of Euclid had 
been suddenly multiplied to tenfold their horrible proportions and 
cast in confusion on the ground. The study of the chalk angles, 
squares, circles, and rhomboids which they were to tread, must 
have been a very serious undertaking for the dancers; yet 
excessive practice brought their proficiency to such perfection, 
that, judging from contemporary accounts, a confusion scarcely 
ever, if at all, occurred. 

The dances of the Roman pantomimes differed very considerably 
from those of Greek tragedy. They were not the intricate, 
artistic, and plastic representations of moving form which these 
were, but resembled far more closely the more gorgeous ballets of 
the present day. The “ pantomime” itself answered almost 
exactly to the ballet d’action. The stage was provided with 
scenery, an orchestra with musicians, while places were appor- 
tioned on either side of the stage for singers, who, by the words of 
their melodies, should elucidate and explain the dumb show of the 
pantomimists which was going on in the centre of the boards. 
Troops of female dancers, arrayed in flowing and transparent 
attire, bands of young boys, premieres danseuses and danseurs, who, 
in sparingness of costume entirely outvied the leading nymphs of 
the present day—such are the accounts that reach us of the dance 
in the Roman pantomimes. There was little art apparently, but 
much display; dancing passed off into a gorgeous spectacle of 
dresses, scenery, beautiful poses, and dumb action. Paris and 
Bathyllus, the two leading dancers of the Imperial times, are 
celebrated more for their glowing portrayal of human passion in 
that most fascinating form of dumb motion, than for any mastery 
over steps and figures, such as constituted the main title to praise 
among the Greeks. The dances in the circus of Constantinople, at 
which the Empress Theodora figured in her younger days, playing 
the part of Leda to the gambols of a swan, which Gibbon very 
irreverently considers to have been a goose, were, from all accounts, 
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but merely reiterations of the licentious displays in the Roman 
theatres, though scarcely carried to such extremes owing to the 
strict Christianity of the citizens. 

One or two dances of the Greeks are deserving of mention before 
passing from this division of the subject :—the flower dance and 
the ball dance ; both unique and both extremely elegant. In the 
flower dance, the dancers were separated into two lines, in the 
manner of our country dances; but instead of the figure flowing 
from the motions of the top and bottom couples, the two lines 
advanced and retreated from each other, holding flowers in their 
hands—roses, violets, and occasionally the herb parsley—which 
they scattered on the ground as they trod, or flung in mimic 
warfare from side to side. Perhaps the Battle of Flowers at Nice, 
reduced to artistic form, accompanied by tuneful music and carried 
on to the lively steps of a dance, would give some idea of the 
Greek ‘ flower dance,” a spectacle at once beautiful and sym- 
metrical. 

The ball dance has been immortalized by Homer. Who does not 
recall the enchanting picture of Nausicaa and her maidens dancing 
the ball dance and flinging a golden ball from one to the other, 
when Ulysses landed on the shore of Pheacia? The description of 
Homer, however, does not give us much insight into the details of 
the dance, which were as follows:—The leading maiden of the 
dance faced the rest, at a short distance, holding the ball in her 
hand. At the side of the dancer sat a musician, who played a 
melody on a lyre, with which the maidens kept step; so that 
they were never still throughout the dance, but in constant 
graceful motion from beginning to end. The leader then threw 
the ball to one in the band before her. At short distances the 
hands only were allowed to be used in catching it, while the 
arms remained perfectly still. The ball thus received by the 
girl in the band, was flung back to the Nausicaa of the part, 
who immediately returned it to another. It was thus plied with 
dizzy swiftness between them, while meanwhile, like a great 
wheel whirling, or a company of soldiers wheeling, they con- 
ducted not only the steps but the figures of an intricate dance. At 
longer distances, the arms were allowed to be employed in 
catching the ball; and the motions of the Dorian girls, when 
engaged in this part of the ball play, are particularly commended. 
Their dress reached only to the knee, and their white arms were 
bare likewise; and they arched their body into a thousand graceful 
flexions to catch the bouncing ball. When' men played the ball 
dance, it was usual to cast the ball high into the air; and, on its 
descent, to catch it off the ground, neither of the dancers—for 
there were generally two only in this game—losing the step of the 
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dance for a moment in making the spring up into the air, but 
alighting on such a foot and with such a motion as should not 

ruffle the smoothness of the measure for an instant. The balls were 

made of scarlet or purple leather, and filled in the inside with flour 

or feathers, grass or wool, fig-seeds or sand. The employment of 

a golden ball was limited to the fancy of poetry, or when the 

imaginations of the poet were incorporated on the stage; in the 

play of Nausicaa, Sophocles, who acted the part of the maiden, 

employed a golden ball when executing the dance. 

In the earlier days of the Middle Ages, when our next accounts 
of the art are forthcoming, we find dancing to have suffered from 
a lamentable collapse in the interim. The more primitive form of 
dance—the ‘‘ jingering”’—appears again as the almost universal 
form employed among the simple people of the time. The name 
has now changed, and it is called the roundelay. Taking our 
accounts from the eighth century, we find that the roundel or 
roundelay was danced by men and women holding one another 
by the hand, or linked arm-in-arm. Standing in a ring in this 
position, they would dance round and round, first one way and 
then the other. The dance concluded by each man kissing his 
partner, after which he would select another, and submit her to 
the same ordeal on the termination of the second roundelay. 

An extraordinary survival of the ball dance deserves to be 
chronicled. Every Easter-day, in commemoration of the general 
joy at the Resurrection, there was a ball dance in the chancel of 
the medieval cathedrals, which was conducted as follows: The 
congregation having gathered as close to the chancel entrance as 
they could conveniently come, in order to see the sport, the organ 
struck up a spirited secular melody which was to serve as the tune 
of the dance. The Dean stood with the ball in his hand, and, 
gathering his vestments tightly behind him, he threw it to one of 
the choristers; that chorister flung it to another, and so it was 
passed all round the choir. Even an archbishop, if he were there, © 
did not disdain to bandy it. Meanwhile, the choir-boys were 
leaving their places in the stalls, and bounding and leaping all 
over the chancel, the elder clergy joining in with them and footing 
it to the sound of the organ.* 

From this, and from other similar testimonies, wemay gather 
that dancing was a very widespread practice in the Middle Ages. 
‘* Men and women may be seen dancing everywhere,” says a con- 
temporary historian. ‘‘ At every corner they are at it,” remarks 
another. And the story of the Doomed Dancers is but the 
testimony of tradition to the same fact: ‘‘ I, Othbert, a sinner,” 
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runs the legend, “‘ have lived to tell the tale. It was the vigil of 
the Blessed Mary, and in a town of Saxony, where was a church of 
St. Magnus. The priest had just begun the mass; and I, with my 
comrades, fifteen young men and three young women, were dancing 
outside the church. We were laughing and screaming so loudly 
amidst our pleasure that the noise we made was distinctly heard 
inside the building, and interrupted the service of the mass. The 
priest came out and told us to desist; and when we did not, he 
prayed God and St. Magnus that we might dance, as our punish- 
ment, for a year to come. A youth, whose sister was dancing 
with us, seized her by the arm to drag her away, but it came off in 
his hand, and we danced on. For a whole year we continued. No 
rain fell on us; cold nor heat, nor hunger nor thirst, nor fatigue 
affected us. Neither our shoes nor our clothes wore out, but still 
we went dancing on. We trod the earth down to our knees; next 
to our middles; and at last were dancing in a pit. So we continued 
till the whole year had expired.” 

The dances alluded to by contemporary chronicles of this epoch, 
were homely and simple, probably merely variations on the roun- 
delay. As the above tale shows, the fun and liveliness of the 
motion were more in request among votaries of the dance than 
anything artistic either in figure or pose. Novelties in dancing 
and refinements in style seem to have come from Spain. We read 
of the chica being danced at fairs by professional coryphées, all of 
them probably of the “ gipsy”’ order. They are called Agyptie 
sive Bohemia by the chroniclers: and if we were to discuss the 
question at minute length, we might speculate how far the im- 
provements of European dancing were derived not so much from 
Spain, but through Spain from the Moors. The fandango was 
likewise footed at fairs; and from its voluptuous poses, the flash- 
ing eyes and heaving bosoms of its Spanish interpreters, the 
cracking castanets, and the whirl of limbs and muscles, must have 
been quite a revelation to the clowns, who were contented with 
kiss-in-the-ring hand-in-hand, a la Darby and Joan. 

One dance par excellence, which undoubtedly came from the 
Moors, was, as its name imports, the morrice dance. The men 
who danced it had their faces stained with walnut juice to look 
like Moors. At first, perhaps, they were really so. They were 
dressed up in curiously slashed doublets of chamois leather, green 
caps with silver tassels, red ribands, and white shoes, while all 
their dress was covered with little bells, that jingled and jangled 
as they danced. They had bells at their knees and round their 
ankles; bells at their wrists, and bells on the lappets of their 
doublets ; streams of bells hung all over their body; and, to be 
proper morricers, they must have two hundred and fifty-two bells 
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in all. These were arranged in twenty-one sets of twelve bells 
each, which were tuned in musical intervals with each other. 
Bells of certain tones hung down one side of the body, and bells 
of other tones down the other side; and according as they 
danced, they might make melodious jingles. The following de- 
scription of a morrice dance will give an excellent idea of the 
spectacle :—‘* . . . the bells were so disposed that all those of a 
tone were placed together. The bells on the lappets of the 
doublets were different from those round the hat and down the 
seams of the garments, and completed, in their entirety, the notes 
of the musical scale. . . . Robert and his jongleurs danced quickly 
forward into the arena, with all the jangling of their bells. When 
the applause had subsided, the soft, long-drawn notes of the 
violins were heard, which were stationed on the right-hand side. 
The morricers, who were a dozen in all, first danced in a long 
outspread line, arm-in-arm, all down the arena. Arrived at the 
bottom, they broke into two lines, and, each wheeling round 
different ways, danced up again separately, though still in line 
with one another. Arrived at the top, one line danced backwards 
down again, and the other, facing it, pursued, till, when more 
than half the ground was covered, the retreating line advanced in 
mimic opposition to its pursucr, which still came on. They met, 
and, breaking their ranks, threaded through each other, and, 
scarcely through, turned and re-threaded their files; when, quickly 
joining line again, the two lines danced backward away, till some 
distance had been placed between them. This mancuvre was 
frequently repeated ; and all the while, above the low melody of 
the violins, rose the jingling and jangling of the bells. Suddenly 
the thin string accompaniment entirely ceased, and then were 
heard the prettiest chimings in the air, and ringing of peals in 
scales of bells, from the bells on the habits of Robert and his 
jongleurs. Standing in the centre of the arena, their bodies now 
this way and now that, they rang out their scales of music, until 
at last, all rearing erect, as if at the word of command, they made 
regular motions together with the stiffness and precision of clock- 
work. All threw out a wrist, all raised a foot, all bent forward, all 
bent backward, and the ear was aware that a beautiful melody, 
note by note, was proceeding from the morricers and their bells. 
To its conclusion they brought the air, amid a tempest of applause 
from the crowded spectators around. Then the violins struck up, 
and they recommenced their amblings.”’ 

From Spain came the sarabande, or ‘‘ Saracen dance,” the 
chaconne, a more lively measure, but also accredited to the 
Saracens, the bolero, and the seguidilla. The bolero is a milder 
and slower form of the fandango, and the special peculiarity of 
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the seguidilla is that poetry is mixed with the music, the dancers 
singing as they careered in its figures. Consequently, the pace is 
considerably slower, to admit of the performers taking breath 
sufficient. At the great festivals in the squares of Cordova and 
Granada these dances were executed by vast crowds of dancers, 
Spanish and Moorish intermixed ; the city being illuminated, the 
streets strewn with flowers, and a concert of lutes, tambourines, 
and hautboys ringing out in the air the whole night through. 

Of all the Spaniards, the Valencians were ever most famous for 
their skill in dancing. It was the pride of these people that they 
could execute steps and figures which, for neatness and elegance, 
defied the rivalry of all the rest of Spain. The Valencian “ egg 
dance’’ may be taken as a type of numerous other intricate and 
almost impossible dances to which their boasts applied. A number 
of eggs were thickly strewn on the ground in all sorts of fancy 
patterns—in the pattern of crowns, crosses, six-barred gates, hoops, 
necklaces, and the tiniest rings. There was scarcely enough room 
in the interstices of the eggs for even the toes to go. To the 
amazement of the spectators, the dancers entered these precarious 
precincts, and, when the music struck up, began a timid and vacil- 
lating movement, as if at every turn they were afraid of breaking 
the little shells around them. The pace of the music increased, 
and the pace of the dancers likewise, till at last they were flashing 
about amid the eggs in a very tempest of steps and figures. Rarely, 
if ever, was an egg known to be broken. 

The minuet was bred and nurtured among the old chateaux of 
Poitou. Its courtly movements and slow, deliberate pace speak 
conclusively of the antique gallantry which was ready at every step 
with a bow, and of the long, sweeping trains of the ladies, which 
forbade their fair wearers to indulge in any hastier motion. A 
certain variety of the minuet, named the pavana, brings this latter 
reason into excellent relief. The treatment of the train, which 
retarded the pace of the minuet, passed in the pavana into a special 
feature of the dance, and, indeed, was the origin of tne singular name. 
“‘Pavana ’”’ means “the peacock dance.” At certain places in the 
measure, the gentlemen retreated to a considerable distance from 
their partners, leaving them in unimpeded possession of a great 
space around them. The ladies thereupon, having possession of 
the floor, swept their trains with certain mystic gyrations known 
only to themselves, and eventually sank into the pose of a studied 
and prolonged curtsey, the train assuming, during this statuesque 
moment of repose, the exact appearance of a peacock’s tail. 

The gavotte and the bourrée can be variously assigned to Spain 
and France for their origin; but the jig—homely appellation !— 
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can be clearly traced to a most respectable antiquity. In the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries the name was variously written 
gigue, giga, and geig, and signified simply “ the fiddle dance,” from 
the German geige, “‘a violin.” We hear of these gigues, or “‘ fiddle 
dances,” as early as the days of the wandering minstrels, the pecu- 
liarity of them being an entire licence of step, so that the most 
untalented performer could join in. They became fashionable 
among the upper classes at the Watteau fétes of Louis XYV.’s 
time, but were naturally danced with considerably more elegance 
than their primitive form required. They still retained, however, 
their miscellaneous character, and far from any symmetry of motion 
being demanded, the gigue was not correctly executed unless several 
varieties of step were represented among the dancers. It was, in 
fact, ‘‘a medley.” 

We can scarcely over-estimate the influence of Lully, the chef 
d’orchestre of Louis XIV., on the art of dancing. His band, which 
was known as ‘‘ the twenty-four violins,” were required to furnish 
all the music for the fétes and balls of the brilliant Court to which 
they were attached. The gavotte and bourrée have been ascribed 
to him, but probably without reason. The cotillon, however, has 
a more legitimate claim to such a paternity, and most likely was 
at least perfected in the brilliant ball-rooms of Versailles. 

Despite these thousand and one varieties of the dance, the 
genuine ‘‘round dance,” to use the term at last in its modern 
signification, had no existence till some fifty or sixty years ago. 
Why this omission could have subsisted so long seems hard to see ; 
unless it were that the giddiness resulting from the first experi- 
ments in the style deterred mankind from venturing further. The 
“round dance” of the Greeks and of the Middle Ages, was, as we 
have seen, simply a ring dance, and not by any means an approach 
to the round dance of to-day. The dancing dervishes of Turkey, 
however, and likewise the frenzied performers in the Italian taran- 
tella must be credited with discovering a great secret of art long 
ere sixty years ago, and practising it to the amazement of all 
beholders, who thought them mad or struck by divine vengeance. 
First essays in round dancing, accompanied as they are by over- 
powering giddiness, often lead the novice to the wild determination 
of spinning .on and on until exhausted nature can do no more. 
The dancing dervishes are certainly affected with this fury. Once 
they begin to turn, their rotation increases with ever-advancing 
celerity, until at last they ‘* sleep” like a top, though still spinning 
round. The Italian tarantella was said to have come into exis- 
tence from the effects of the bite of a poisonous spider (whence it 
derives its name); the result of which was to cause the venom- 
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stricken patient to turn round and round in agony and frenzy. 
All dancers of the tarantella were vulgarly supposed to have been 
bitten by this spider, and all pursued the same principle of gyration 
in common with the dancing dervishes, namely, to spin round and 
round until they sank exhausted to the earth. 

Such were the abortive and unconscious attempts which man- 
kind made at the polka. When that dance first appeared fully 
fledged on the scene—it sprang on Europe like Minerva from the 
head of Jove, perfect and fully formed—the tendency of ‘‘ round 
dancing’ to go on when once begun and never stop, was made 
apparent in its history. It was danced in a Vienna ball-room by 
way of experiment, and in three months had made the tour of 
Europe. In London, Paris, Madrid, and Rome, everybody danced 
the polka. Itis said that in these early days of the craze, the gravest 
personages were seen footing the dizzy dance, even judges and 
bishops not disdaining to test their powers therein, on the same 
principle that they might submit themselves to the experiment of 
‘*thought-reading ” now-a-days, or other similar craze. What 
was the home of the polka? Where had been its nursery before 
it made that sudden and sensational appearance in a Vienna 
ball-room sixty years ago? Some would derive it from the 
peasantry of Bohemia; but surely the name “ polka,” which is 
simply “ polacea,” points to Poland as the land of origin. Like 
many other things in the world, its origin is hidden in night. 
Nature is reluctant to reveal beginnings. 

The polka seems to us a very slow dance. Our ancestors thought 
it fast enough—but this was before mankind had become accus- 
tomed to “round” dancing. The waltz, which was later in 
appearing, and was doubtless at its commencement an imitation 
of the polka, was danced exceedingly slowly in early life. Its 
original name was “ Landler,” and it hails from the country 
districts of Austria. The “ Landler” went gravely and delibe- 
rately round. To its slow motion the speed of the polka seemed 
fury. The elder Strauss must be accredited with the acceleration 
of the waltz to its present speed. Finding the effect of his music 
gain greatly from increased pace, he forced the time and made the 
dancers follow him. 

The original step of the waltz was the simple chassé, which, 
as is obvious, is identical with the step of the polka, except that 
the feet are brought more closely and more suddenly together. 
This was the Valse a deux temps. Improvement in waltz melodies, 
which mark the time far more rhythmically and forcibly than in 
the early times they did, brought the Valse a trois temps into being, 
wherein the steps are accommodated with greater precision to the 
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beats of the music. The waxed floors of modern ball-rooms have 
produced within the memory of the youngest among us the glide 
waltz and the rockaway waltz, in both of which the feet slip or 
slide over the floor in a manner amazing to behold. Perhaps the 
contemporaneous introduction of roller-skating had something 
to do with this innovation, since the motion of the feet in both is 
the same. What destinies await the waltz in future time is 
impossible at present to divine. One thing, however, seems 
certain :—so popular and universally known is this dance, compared 
to the dissemination of any other specific piece of human know- 
ledge, that amid a distant posterity, when all our achievements 
have faded from human memory, we shall still be known as the 
generation ‘‘ in whose time the waltz was danced.” 


J. F. Rowsporuam. 
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THE MINING FEDERATIONS: THEIR FIRST 
FIGHT. 


Tue two great mining federations have fought their first fight ; and, 
as a result, the country has been brought within measurable dis- 
tance of a coal famine. Now a coal famine is a thing that not even 
the most philosophical among us could view with equanimity. To 
be without fire and without gas in winter is not a pleasant pro- 
spect, yet that would have been amongst the smallest of the evils 
we should have had to face had the recent strike among the miners 
of this country lasted a few days longer. The average reader of 
the daily papers had a dim idea that there was a strike in progress 
somewhere, about something or other; and beyond that he knew 
little and cared equally little, unless he belonged to the poorer 
sections of society, and then he had the fact brought home to him 
in a practical way, when the family coal supply ran short, by the 
announcement that “‘coals had gone up again.” Even in that 
ease he would probably grumble and pay, and dismiss the matter 
from his thoughts. 

The phrase ‘‘ a coal famine”’ had a different meaning, however, 
to men at the head of vast manufacturing concerns. To them 
its possibilities were brought home with terrible realism. When 
a firm lays in a stock of 30,000 tons of coal in anticipation of a 
strike, it shows that that firm realises how serious the consequences 
of any failure in its coal supply would be. A coal famine, in 
short, would have implied a stoppage in the making of all goods 
in the production of which coal is required. Such a stoppage 
there would have been, had the recent strike among the colliers 
lasted a few days longer. Not only would production have been 
stopped, however ; travelling by rail or steamer would have been 
stopped as well. It is surely not forcing matters unduly, there- 
fore, to argue that the strike was something more than a mere 
eddy in the current of events, and was indeed an event of national 
interest. 

My object in calling attention to the strike, however, is not a 
desire to draw imaginary pictures of what might have been. 
Fortunately, a coal famine was averted, and the anticipated dis- 
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asters have not overtaken us. My wish is to call attention to 
what has actually taken place. There is enough food for reflection 
there to render any excursions into the realms of the possible 
quite needless. 

At the outset, it is worthy of note that the strike marks a 
new development in the struggle between capital and labour. It 
was carried on under an entirely new set of conditions. Never 
before had the forces arrayed against each other been so gigantic. 
Formerly, strikes in the coal trade were confined to one, or at the 
most several, localities. Since the beginning of this year, how- 
ever, the miners have formed themselves into a federation which 
embraces nearly all the mining districts in the kingdom. This, 
in the event of a strike, rendered it impossible for the interests of 
one district to be played off against the interests of another. 
Wages disputes, instead of being merely local, became national. 
The coal owners naturally sought to counteract the formidable 
force arrayed against them, and to that end they also formed 
themselves into a federation. It was the fact of those two forces 
being in stern opposition that made a coal famine possible. 

Another noticeable feature of the recent agitation among the 
miners is the absence from it of the name of Mr. Thomas Burt. A 
surface reason for that absence can easily be found. Mr. Burt 
more immediately represents the Northumberland miners, and the 
Northumberland miners have not joined the Miners’ National 
Federation because they are at present working under a sliding 
scale. Some of the methods favoured by the Federation, however, 
are so utterly foreign to those usually pursued by Mr. Burt, that 
I question very much whether, even if Northumberland had been 
represented, Mr. Burt would have been much in the Federation’s 
counsels. The attitude he has taken up on the Hight Hours 
Question, for instance, is too independent to find much favour 
there. Mr. Burt is a man who thinks; who, having been deputed 
by the miners to look after their interests, uses the brains Provi- 
dence has blessed him with, and honestly does his best to serve 
the men who have put their trust in him. He would therefore 
have found himself very much out of place in a Federation which 
has proved the reductio ad absurdum of democracy. 

Democracy is a thing which it is not very easy to define, and 
many of those who speak and write so glibly of the present age 
as a democratic one, do so without having any very clear idea as 
to what the expression means. Happily, it is not necessary for 
our present purpose that we should enter into any detailed 
analysis of the word ; it is sufficient if we clearly understand that 
the foundation upon which the democratic ideal is built is a count 
of heads. The wisdom contained in the heads is in no wise relevant 
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to the case. Carlyle, in his darker moods, described man as a 
two-legged animal without feathers. The democratic ideal goes 
a step farther; it defines man as a featherless biped, plus a vote. 

Majorities must rule. I simply state that as a fact; and it is 
not a fact I wish to quarrel with. It is true that, so long as the 
diffusion of knowledge is no greater than that which obtains in 
this present year of grace, there are likely to be a good many 
more fools than wise men amongst us; but, as successive govern- 
ments of these dominions have for many years been taking 
elaborate precautions to secure the representation of as many fools 
as possible, it behoves us to acquiesce in it as a dispensation of 
Providence. And, indeed, the system has its undeniable advan- 
tages. Counting heads is certainly better than breaking them, 
which was the method of settling differences favoured by the 
ancient civilizations. Moreover, as the democratic orator puts it, 
the system gives to every fully-fledged citizen the priceless boon 
of a voice in determining the destinies of this great empire. The 
effect any particular voice may have on those destinies never 
troubles the democratic orator’s head; and certainly there is no 
reason why it should interfere with the progress of our argument, 
yet it has an important bearing on it. 

Vote by ballot, when tempered by the presence at the head of 
affairs of men who when need be can really govern, is a method of 
state management which is about as serviceable as any that 
human wit has devised. Unfortunately, when that balance-weight 
is removed, the working of the machine is apt to be extravagant. 
Sheep trying to be their own shepherd would be a ridiculous 
spectacle, were it not such a sorrowful one; and that is the 
spectacle which has been presented to the public by the recently- 
formed Miners’ National Federation. Consideration of it in a 
candid spirit, therefore, can hardly fail to be instructive. 

When the Miners’ Federation was formed, the miners throughout 
the country had received advances of wages, which, roughly speak- 
ing, amounted to 30 per cent. on the price paid to them previously 
for getting a ton of coal. They had secured these advances within 
sixteen months. New brooms are proverbial for sweeping clean, 
however. The Federation was formed. It was youthful, and felt 
lusty, and it soon became evident that it was spoiling for a fight. 
Yorkshire took the lead. The Federation met, and Mr. B. 
Pickard, M.P., was elected president. There were two main 
subjects for discussion. First came the ‘Hight Hours Movement ; 
then came the question of another advance. It is difficult to say 
how the agitation for the advance arose. The Eight Hours 
Movement had most attention paid to it at the Federation’s first 
meetings. A good many of the delegates shook their heads, and 
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thought that the talk of the feasibility of obtaining another 
advance was rather premature. Level-headed men like Mr. 
Cowey, President of the Yorkshire Miners’ Association, were 
emphatically of that opinion. Still, the cry was there, and some 
of its utterances were ridiculously extravagant. A 20, and even 
a 30 per cent. advance were talked about. Ultimately the agita- 
tion settled down, among those who supported it, into a demand 
for a 10 per cent. advance, to take effect from the beginning of 
March. 

There never was a demand less unanimous. Many among the 
more thoughtful of the miners objected to it openly, at the risk of 
no small amount of personal obloquy. Many others were of the 
same opinion, but held their peace for prudence sake. Circum- 
stances, also, proclaimed the demand inopportune. Coal was 
being offered in a falling market. Until the end of 1889 coal had 
been steadily rising, but the beginning of the new year witnessed a 
change. The following comparative table * of the prices quoted for 
coal and iron in the London markets shows to what extent the 
demand for coal had slackened :— 


Cleveland London Railway carried 
Ironstone, Glasgow. Coal. Seaborne 
1888. No. 3. Pig Iron. Silkstone. Barnsley. Coal. Wages. 
8s. D. s. D. Ss. D. Ss. D. Ss. D. 

July - - 82 1 38 6 21 0 19 0 15 O Standard Rate. 
August - 38 2 39 4 21 #21 19 0 15 0 mn 
September- 34 6 42 3 22 0 20 0 16 6 ie 
October - 35 0O 42 9 25 0 22 0 20 0 re 
November - 34 6 41 7 25 0 22 0 21 O 10 per cent. on. 
December - 34 0O 41 9 24 0 22 0 17 O 10 ee 
Jan. 1889 - 33 9 41 4 24 0 22 0 17 O 10 - 
February - 34 6 41 8 24 0 22 0 17 6 10 

March - &F 1 44 1 24 0 22 0 17 O 10 

April - - 39 6 44 5 23 «=O 21 O 16 0 10 

May - - 39 O 43 5 22 0 20 0 16 0 10 ‘ 
June - - 38 0 42 4 22 0 20 0 15 0 10 

July - - 39 3 4t 6 21 0 19 0 17 0 15 " 
August - 43 6 46 4 22 0 20 0 16 6 15 ‘ 
September- 43 6 46 7 — — 17 6 15 = 
October - 50 O 54 6 24 0 22 0 19 0 20 
November - 65 10 63 0 24 0 22 0 18 0 20 a 
December - 60 6 60 0 26 0 24 0 22 0 20 sia 
Jan. 1890 - 60 6 60 9 27 0 25 0 19 0 30 i 
February - 52 9 53 0 25 0 24 0 18 0 30 - 


Nevertheless, the cry for an advance of wages was persisted in. 
Those who tried to argue in favour of the demand did so on the 
ground that, whereas a 10 per cent. advance to the men meant 
about 2d. a ton, the masters, immediately after granting an 
advance, had raised the price of coal 6d., 1s., and even Is. 6d. a 
ton. The miners, in fact, insisted that they had not got their fair 


* These prices are taken from the reports in the London papers. 
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share of the rise in the price of coal. That was, no doubt, a 
specious argument, and those who are unacquainted with the coal 
trade may be pardoned for considering it a sound one. Yet the 
advance in the price of coal was more apparent than real. The 
masters had indeed advanced the price of some kinds of coal 
tremendously after granting an advance: but it must be remem- 
bered that the great advance in the price of some kinds of coal 
was necessary to recoup colliery proprietors for the loss they 
sustained on others. Large contracts at a low figure had been 
entered into before the advance to the men was given; and those 
contracts had to be adhered to in spite of the increase in the cost 
of production that advance implied. 

With these facts before us, it may reasonably be asked how it 
happened that the agitation ever arose at all, much less proved 
successful. Democratic government must supply the answer. 
The miners’ leaders abnegated their manhood. In fact, the title 
‘*‘ leaders’ became altogether a misnomer; they were no longer 
leaders, but led. Some, indeed, spoke strongly against the 
advance ; others uttered a few feeble words of warning; but these 
protests soon died away, and in effect the position taken up by Mr. 
Pickard and some of his colleagues was this: ‘‘ We do not advise 
you miners to go in for another advance just now. ‘True, colliery 
owners have raised the price of coal to a ridiculous extent; but, 
perhaps you had better wait a bit. Still, you know, if you want 
an advance, say so. We are your servants, and, of course, if you 
want us to do a thing, we must do it.” The full meanness of such 
an attitude is not, perhaps, apparent at the first glance, but a 
moment’s consideration will make it plain. In the first place, 
there is an undeniable suspicion of ‘“‘ Don’t nail his ears to the 
pump” about the advice. In the second place, it provides for 
those who utter it a convenient loop-hole of escape in the event 
of the agitation proving unsuccessful. They could then come to 
the miners and say: ‘‘ Don’t blame us for the failure of the 
strike. We did not advise you to strike; we only carried out the 
instructions you gave us.” But the full wickedness of it is appa- 
rent when we consider that the leaders understood the situation in 
a way which the rank and file could not possibly do. That under- 
standing brought responsibility ; and that responsibility many of 
the miners’ leaders deliberately shirked. I believe I am only 
speaking the sober truth when I say that, had the leaders of the 
miners put their foot decidedly down, and said, ‘‘ The times are 
not ripe; this thing must not be,” the recent crisis in the coal 
trade would never have been heard of. 

In the absence of emphatic discouragement from head-quarters, 
those who were responsible for the agitation proceeded to keep the 
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ball rolling. When the question at length came before the Fede- 
ration at Manchester for final decision, the consensus of opinion 
among the delegates was that the demand for an advance would 
not be carried. Yet the resolution in favour of the advance was 
carried; and, when it was carried, nobody was more surprised than 
the delegates themselves. 

Of course it is open to the leaders of the miners to argue that 
they were not to blame, that they were powerless to prevent the men 
agitating for the advance. Whatever view we take of this con- 
fession of impotence, however, the absurdities of democratic 
government, as carried out among the miners, are made abun. 
dantly clear. Suppose we grant, for the sake of argument, that the 
excuse of the delegates is well founded. Surely it is highly 
absurd that the men who have been chosen by the miners as their 
leaders, and who are presumably the best and most capable men 
of affairs the miners can produce—that these men are not to use 
their knowledge for the miners’ good, but on such a delicate 
question as an advance are to put their convictions in their 
pocket, and simply vote according to the ticket given them. 

My contention is, however, that the miners’ leaders could have 
prevented this last strike, but did not. In saying that, I do not 
wish to be understood as bringing a charge of double-dealing 
against them, or anything of the sort. Mr. Cowey in Yorkshire, 
Mr. Harvey and Mr. Haslam in Derbyshire, honestly did try to 
dissuade the miners from rash efforts for another advance, on the 
grounds that the time was unpropitious and the demand prema- 
ture; and I have not the slightest doubt that many other repre- 
sentative miners, of whose circumstances I know nothing, did the 
same. The inaction and apparent impotence displayed were not 
so much the fault of the delegates as of the system of which they 
are a part. They arose, in fact, from a too slavish fidelity to the 
system. Yet it is impossible to exonerate the leaders of the miners 
altogether. They are largely to blame for the extreme lengths to 
which the idea of representative government has been carried 
among the men. And it is idle for the leaders to plead that they 
have no power. If they have not got it, it is their own fault ; they 
have plenty of power over the miners in other directions. No 
one, for instance, who has not had practical experience of it, can 
have any conception of the political and social tyranny under which 
the Yorkshire miner lives, moves, and has his being. 

That is a sweeping assertion to make, therefore let me prove its 
truth by example. I shall give an example which will serve a 
double purpose. It will show us primarily how the miner is ruled ; 
but it will also give us an insight into the way in which a demand 
for an advance of wages can be manipulated. 
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The branch of a Miners’ Union existing at any colliery is called 
a lodge, and each lodge has its lodge-room. That room is usually 
the largest to be had at an adjacent public-house. The men pay 
the innkeeper a nominal rent, and have the exclusive use of the 
room whenever the lodge requires it for the transaction of business. 
The landlord, it need hardly be observed, in charging a nominal 
rent, calculates that the business to be transacted will be somewhat 
dry, and, consequently, thirst-provoking. When any question— 
say that of an advance—is before the miners, each lodge holds a 
meeting, votes on the question before it, and instructs its dele- 
gates to the council of the Union accordingly. At a pit which 
I could name—it lies a few miles out of Barnsley—a lodge meeting 
was called to discuss the proposed demand for an advance. The 
pit employs some hundreds of miners; the lodge-room holds about 
fifty. At the hour appointed the lodge-room was full; but owing, 
of course, to its limited capacity, the great majority of the mem- 
bers could not find even standing room, and were thus unable to 
express any effective opinion on the matter at issue. However, in the 
lodge-room the business for the evening was duly announced, and 
discussion began. One man got up, and spoke strongly in favour 
of the advance. He was followed by another, who began to state 
his bias in favour of caution temperately and well. The miners 
had done very fairly, he said, so far. They had obtained three 
10 per cent. advances, and he thought it a pity to risk the possible 
loss of any of that by an ill-timed agitation. He was proceeding 
with his argument when the Chairman rose. 

‘Open that window, and chuck the fool out,” he ex- 
claimed, in a towering rage. Those are not his exact words, but 
to be more realistic would spell obscenity. It is needless to add 
that the meeting carried the motion in favour of an advance by a 
large majority. 

I do not say that such methods of conducting business are 
universal. It would be unfair of me to bring a sweeping accusation 
against Miners’ Unions of whose management I know nothing; but 
Ido not think that the instance given wrongs Yorkshire in the 
least. 

Again, the political bias of the Yorkshire Miners’ Association is 
notorious. In fact, when a miner joins the Union he becomes at 
once a part of a gigantic Gladstonian caucus. Mr. Bruce Went- 
worth, the Conservative candidate for the Barnsley Division, called 
attention in a recent speech to the way in which the Yorkshire 
Miners’ Association was prostituted to political ends. Mr. Pickard 
challenged Mr. Wentworth to prove his assertions; and the result 
was a correspondence, carried on simultaneously in the leading 
papers in Sheffield, Leeds, and Manchester, in the course of which 
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Mr. Pickard, after losing his temper and becoming feebly insolent, 
was put to a rout as ignominious as was ever sustained by any 
public man. 

Instances of the political bias of the Union might be given with- 
out end; but I shall make one suffice—to expose the system of 
tyranny thoroughly would require an article to itself. Some time 
ago one of the weekly papers published in the West Riding began a 
series of biographical sketches of some representative miners living 
in the neighbourhood. By-and-bye, however, it was found that 
the miners became very chary of giving information, and ultimately 
refused it altogether. The reason they gave for this conduct, when 
pressed for one, was that, as the paper in question was a Con- 
servative one, they would get into trouble if they were to appear in 
any way to favour it publicly. Seeing then that the leaders of the 
miners have so potent an influence in some things over their 
followers, it is surely not unreasonable to argue that they could 
have had at least an equal influence over them, if they had cared 
to exert it, in preventing the recent strike; and that it ought to 
have been prevented most of those who wish well to the commerce 
of the country will agree. 

Thus far, then, we have seen the ignominious position in which 
the miners’ delegates are placed. They must either confess them- 
selves over-ruled by those whom they profess to lead, or they 
must confess themselves to be, in their capacity of delegates, no 
longer men but mere automata. I do not care which of the two 
alternatives open to them they choose to accept. In either case, 
democratic government ideally carried out is landed in an 
absurdity. 

The absurdity is heightened, however, if we look at what may be 
called the obverse of the situation. The miners, and the miners’ 
leaders, believe in government of the miners, by the miners, for 
the miners. They believe that their delegates ought to be what 
our members of Parliament are fast becoming—mere adumbrations 
of public opinion. Like all ideals, however, the democratic ideal 
is difficult to put into practice. There comes a time when the ideal 
threatens to break down under the strain put upon it by the limita- 
tions of mundane existence. Mr. Edison has not yet invented the 
means whereby a member of Parliament may be connected by 
private telephone with each one of his constituents, so that he can 
take their opinion on any given problem at any given moment; 
and thus the average ratepayer is still compelled to place a certain 
amount of trust in his representative’s judgment. So it is with 
the miners. They cannot be continually holding lodge meetings 
on every little detail; and, therefore, having decided on obtaining 
wn advance, they have to leave it to their leaders to fight the battle 
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for them. Now, nothing shows up the absurdity of the delegate 
system so well as the conduct of the miners’ leaders when they are 
left to follow their own judgment. Their management of the recent 
dispute, considered from a strategical point of view, was altogether 
admirable. 

The Coalowners’ Federation undeniably met its match. It will 
be remembered that when the Miner’s Federation demanded an 
advance of 10 per cent., the Coalowner’s Federation replied that 
it was impossible to grant the demand, and offered to submit 
the matter to arbitration. Mr. Pickard and his colleagues refused 
that offer, and at once proceeded to prepare for a strike. No 
settlement having been arrived at in the meantime, the miners 
duly handed in their notices, which were all dated so as to expire 
on or about the 15th of March. Then the Miners’ Federation 
executed a masterly piece of tactics. One of the rules of the 
Federation makes wages disputes national instead of local affairs. 
‘‘ All districts shall tender ‘notice to terminate their contracts if 
one district is attacked on the wages question.”’ ‘Those words, of 
course, imply that no one district on strike can resume work until 
a settlement has been arrived at all round. The miners’ leaders, 
however, had grave doubts whether there was sufficient loyalty 
among the coal owners to their Federation to enable it to hang 
together. Accordingly the Miners’ Federation resolved that, at 
any colliery which chose to grant the advance unconditionally, 
work should immediately be resumed. The outcome of that 
resolution was, as will be seen, a serious split among the coal- 
owners. 

The day of the strike drew on apace; but the masters stuck to 
their guns, and refused the miners’ demands. The miners’ 
leaders went so far in the interests of peace as to express a readi- 
ness to accept, instead of 10 per cent. straight away, an advance 
of 5 per cent. on the 15th of March and another 5 per cent. on 
the Ist of July. The masters did not agree to those terms, and 
the men brought out their tools. Then among the coalowners the 
process of disintegration began. The strike sent up prices, and 
soon prices reached a point at which it became more profitable for 
some masters to pay the men the required advance than to have their 
pits standing idle. One colliery after another granted the miners 
their terms, until a large proportion of the miners had resumed 
work. Then it became very evident that the complete victory of 
the men was not far off. The Miners’ Federation, however, 
behaved generously in its hour of triumph; ‘and, at a conference 
in London, an amicable arrangement was come to by which the 
men were to get a 5 per cent. advance as from 15th March, and 
another 5 per cent. on 1st August. 
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At the conference, however, the miners’ leaders did a better 
thing for the men than merely obtain for them another advance 
of wages. Mr. Pickard, on behalf of the miners, brought forward 
a plan which would, he thought, if adopted, go far to prevent the 
occurrence of strikes in future. Mr. Pickard was at once in- 
formed by the coalowners that they too had been about to make 
a proposal calculated to achieve the same end; and Mr. Pickard 
was cordially invited to lay his scheme before the meeting. It 
was then discovered that Mr. Pickard’s proposal and that of the 
masters were identical, consequently it was very soon reduced to 
writing and signed on behalf of the two Federations. 

In an article on the Miners’ Federation, which appeared in the 
National Review for January, these words occur :—‘“‘ Once the two 
forces of capital and labour are brought firmly into line, they will 
discover war too expensive a pastime to be lightly indulged in; 
and some means of keeping the peace will be discovered.” That 
prophecy has been fulfilled. The details of the scheme of con- 
ciliation are not known as yet; but it has leaked out that the 
groundwork of it is an arrangement that in future, before any 
demand for advance or reduction of wages is made, the two 
Federations shall meet and discuss the situation in friendly con- 
ference. That is undeniably a great gain, not only to the masters 
and men, but to the trade of the country at large. 

Now, the moral of all this is two-edged. Perhaps to some 
readers my argument may seem full of contradictions, and there- 
fore self-destructive. That it is based on a contradiction is in a 
sense true ; but the contradiction lies not in my argument but in 
the respective attitudes of the miners and their leaders. That on 
some important matters the miners’ leaders abnegate their leader- 
ship, and become mere mouthpieces of the loud-voiced section of 
the men, is true. That on other matters the miners’ leaders rule 
their followers with a rod of iron is also true. And my contention 
is the two-fold one that the miners’ leaders allow themselves to be 
driven when they ought to lead, and lead when they had no right 
to lead at all. 

I have pointed out that the miners’ leaders are not altogether 
responsible for that state of affairs, but that the system of which 
they form a part is equally blameworthy; and that leads us to a 
reflection which may well be our concluding one. There is a large 
and powerful party in the state who are continually clamouring to 
have our government made more democratic; and it therefore 
behoves every undecided citizen to ask himself how a purely 
democratic government would work. Examples in other countries 
are not wanting; but here, in our very midst, is an institution 
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which shows us the methods and results of democratic rule in a 
way which appeals to us as no foreign instance ever can. 

In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to point out what 
the results of pure democracy among the miners have been. Like 
results, though on a larger scale, must follow the rule of pure 
democracy in our national affairs. Miners may elect as paid lodge 
secretary a man who can neither read nor write.* Under similar 
conditions the national executive would not be free of jobbery 
even more grotesquely flagrant. The power to see ourselves as 
others see us is extremely valuable; but the power to see ourselves 
as others may ultimately see us is equally so. If these pages 
have helped anyone to a measure of such vision, they have served 
their purpose. 

Democracy must inevitably make shipwreck because of its lack 
of faith. Without faith nothing lasting, nothing great, can ever 
be achieved. The democratic desire after self-government in the 
political sense is only possible where men have lost all faith in the 
power of anyone to govern for them. It is that fact which dooms 
democratic ideals as a scheme of government. As we have seen, 
the miners are well led on business matters when they allow their 
leaders a free hand. When that free hand is denied, their affairs 
are mismanaged. As in the less, so in the greater. A nation can 
no more govern itself by its own votes than a man can raise 
himself by tugging at his own waistband. It needs the fulcrum of 
trust in individual effort for the common good. Only thus can a 
nation, or a society, be at once governed and free. 


* I believe the case alluded to is not a solitary one. 


Sypney Wyarv. 
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Tue original idea of the English music hall was probably sug- 
gested by the beer saloons of foreign countries, where, with the 
view of inducing the visitor to tarry, and varying the monotony of 
conversation, a few songs were sung. In most cafés in the smaller 
French towns are found platforms at the end of the room, 
on which a male or female singer will furnish a song, and at 
the close go round to collect a few pence. More than a generation 
ago, when Colonel Newcome took young Clive to the Cave of 
Harmony, Captain Costigan was allowed, as one of the audience, to 
‘“‘ favour the company” and drove the brave old Colonel from the 
room. In those days, at places like ‘‘ Evans’s ” and “‘ The Oxford,” 
the idea of the supper or drinking-room was strictly carried out, 
with the subsidiary inducement of music on the stage; and down 
to a late period visitors were expected to ‘‘order”’’ something. 
But as the music hall has approached nearer and nearer to the 
theatre, and people come to be entertained, “‘ bars” are arranged 
at the side, which are duly visited between the ‘turns’ by such 
as desire refreshment. Most music halls now ambitiously style 
themselves “theatre of varieties,’ or theatre of some kind, and 
the stage is ‘“‘ worked” according to regular theatrical rules. 
Nothing indeed is more marked than this steady and rapid advance 
in the theatrical direction, and every year a fresh encroachment 
is made. The managers make feeble protest against the ‘ dra- 
matic sketch,” which differs in no particular from a play; but 
they feel that the spirit of the times is against them. Their real 
protection, however, is the unsuitability of the conditions of the 
music hall for real dramatic work ; the rude, rough character of the 
audience, the necessary ‘‘ promenade ” necessarily involving that all 
should be addressed to the eye. It is, however, easy to see that the 
mere pure music hall element—namely, the comic song set off by 
grotesque dress and action—is losing its attraction. This, it must 
be said, is owing not merely to the encroachment of theatrical 
taste, but perhaps to the inferior character of the performance. 
There is little genius or originality or art exhibited; each singer 
seems to copy the stale arts of his fellows. To give a good comic 
song properly requires real histrionic gifts. 
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There are certain music hall artists, such as Fawn, Herbert 
Campbell, and others of this rank, who are regular farcewrs, and 
show in their way a certain cleverness and spirit. Each song 
is a regular little drama, adroitly worked up to a crescendo; 
and there is art shown in throwing the listener off his guard, as 
he is taken through each verse, only to be trapped by the recurring 
burden. These songs represent faithfully enough the incidents of 
life among petty traders and the “lower middle classes ”—adven- 
tures in the ’bus, the striking up of acquaintance with strange but 
agreeable young ladies, returning late at night, having forgotten 
the latch key; with policemen, “ beaks,” &c. One unvarying 
feature which is to the credit of domestic life, is the general terror of 
‘**the missus.” In the audience, as well as among the singers this 
feeling is recognized. Is not the missus there herself, listening, and 
knowing well what a true conjugal Nemesis she is? The grand 
question in many a song is to obtain the missus’s leave, or to 
escape the missus’s censure, and the tragic confusion of the close is 
sadly complicated by having to confront “the missus.”” There is 
therefore a deeper philosophy than would be supposed in the 
favourite songs of these places, and their acceptance is proportioned 
to this representative character. It would not be difficult with 
such materials to evolve a regular picture of middle-class life. 

A long assiduous course of attendance at music halls is indeed 
likely to produce a state of hopeless dejecticn. This feeling is 
perhaps owing to the general pretention to gentility, contrasted 
with the very lowest bass string of vulgarity; a sort of sticky 
varnish or refinement being spread over much that is low and de- 
basing. Even more depressing is the continued jokery, and the 
stream of imagined fun or buffonery. Yet there ishere found a kind 
of vacant, stolid tranquillity, an actual amusement from not being 
amused, as “‘turn”’ succeeds ‘‘ turn,” or as an “ extra turn” even 
is interpolated. Forth trips the horny-voiced, facetious favourite, 
in his high collar and reddened nose, who has “ taken my cousin 
to church.” This gentleman, having enjoyed his two “ turns,” 
will be succeeded by five or six other artists of both sexes, but 
of the same genre; after, say, the dozenth song we naturally 
become querulously maudlin, and even inclined to tears. 

Yet the music hall betokens an actual craving in human 
character. The crowd or the mob assuredly find their own ideal 
of gentility, nobility, virtue, humour, fashion, and the rest. On 
the stage they must accept events and characters on trust as 
it were; for there, manners and conduct are after a standard 
known to the more refined classes of the audience. The quiet, 
airy reserve and nonchalance of the stage gentleman seems here 
unintelligent or uninteresting. Instead, the Eastender has 
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created his ideal of a gentleman or “ gent,” of which he has 
had glimpses at the “bars,” and finds it in perfection at his 
music hall. 

There is no better school in the world for pure, unadulterated 
vulgarity, not so much of manners as of character, than the music 
hall. Everything is low and yet tinselled over. A kind of racy, 
gin-born, affection is the mode; every one being ‘‘ dear boy,” or 
a ‘“‘pal.” There is frank, cordial bearing, a familiarity which 
stands for candour and open-heartedness. There is a suggestion 
of perpetual dress suit, with deep side pockets, in which the 
hands are ever plunged; indeed, a true gentleman will rather hire 
his suit for the occasion—always costly and involving a deposit— 
rather than fail in the convenances. And we must ever recollect to 
strut and stride rather than walk. 

An important note of this spurious gentility is signified in the 
presence of ‘the chairman,” who still lingers on at a few of the 
old halls. This person presides at a small table, where he finds 
room for a few choice “ friends,” and from whom our chairman 
will accept “‘drinks.”” Easy and careless are the manners of his 
guests, ‘‘ true men about town,” who show that quiet gentlemanly 
reserve, which comes of “‘ mixing” with good society. These are 
the regular habitués; and we must admire the heroic, painful 
endurance which enables them to withstand, night after night, 
the eating rust and monotony of the recurring “ turns,” and the 
songs they must know by heart. ‘‘ Our handsome chairman,” as he 
is at times spoken of from the stage, is no less a miracle; since 
for years he is seen smoking on steadily, and sipping the various 
mixtures offered him, without flinching. How sonorous, too, his 
tones, when, after rapping his mallet, he proclaims that the 
**Great Macanally” or the ‘Sisters Duval will now appear.” 
And when the hum of voices rises into noise, he can sternly call us 
all to order. 

The would-be ‘‘ swells” furnish an inexhaustible fund of 
entertainment to the shrewd observer of character. To have a box 
at, say, the Pavilion or Empire, and to enter in due state, arrayed 
in dress-suit, a pink handkerchief protruding from the waistcoat, 
with ‘‘ buttonhole ” ; then lounge into your seat, the observed of the 
audience, is indeed high ton. The obsequious waiter comes for 
*‘ orders,’’ which the head of the party gives in a lofty fashion. 
Some of these beings are strangers to town, others ‘‘ hang loose 
upon society’; others, again, are persons in houses of business 
and offices, hurrying on the downward course; but the sight 
is always significant, even tragic. It is the Idle Apprentice over 
again. So much is to be read between the lines, as it were. 

This ‘‘ dress-coat”’ business, with a large display of shirt and 
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an opera hat, is regarded with fond admiration as a sure and 
certain emblem of gay life. Is it not worn always by ‘“‘ Dashing 
Dunlop,” ‘ Fast Frank Miller,” and other pleasant viveurs. It 
is idle, however, for such to wear these garments unless they are 
‘* to the manner born,” and know how to exhibit them with dignity ; 
this is shown when inferior professors attempt ‘‘to bend the 
bow ”; they seem mere masqueraders. A flashy, reckless walk is 
essential, and there is much art—if not the whole art—in the 
management of the hat, which is at times put back on the head, 
now on the side, with careless roguish effect. In the middle of the 
chorus it may be abruptly shut up, or opened out, with a sharp 
report, as its wearer promenades. Often it becomes a baton, and is 
waved aloft, to inspire the lieges ; but, as was said, it is only the true 
artist that can meddle with the dress suit: the impostor is at once 
revealed as a ‘low dog,” who is shamming the man of ton. This 
high ideal is so regarded by many among the audience that they 
cannot resist its fascination; and in places where there is a 
promenade, we constantly see ‘‘ gentlemen,” moving in the crowd 
in pairs, who appear to have risen from some fashionable dinner 
table, just to stroll into this scene of pleasure. There they are, 
imparting quite an air of refinement and high manners, as they 
lounge carelessly by, an Inverness cape lightly thrown over, but 
not concealing, the festive garments below, looking at the scenes 
about them with a blasé¢ and haughty indifference, as though well 
accustomed to the West End. The presence of such ‘‘ noblemen ”’ 
is justly considered a compliment. It is also essential for effect 
to come “‘ dashing up” in a cab; and it is gratifying to descend, 
receiving support from the lavishly gold-laced familiar who waits 
at the doors. Such is true fast life. It is one of the social 
phenomena of the time, to think of worthy shopmen and bank 
clerks taking all this trouble, night after night, “‘ making up”’ and 
dressing for the part; but there is no doubt an exquisite pleasure 
in the exhibition of the evening suit—transient dream though it be, 
and, like Cinderella’s, to end on their return to the garret. 

The basis of a music hall song is, as I take it, some familiar 
tripping expression, to which is fitted a situation, as it were, on 
which, by way of surprise, is hung the sentiment. It might be 
that the line has suggested itself: 

I always come home to tea! 
where there is certainly little pregnancy of wit, familiar and ordi- 
nary too, and still less inspiration. But, mark, would I have the 
rollicking life of a true man of pleasure, after the music hall 
ideal that is, 1 must devote my days and nights to enjoyment ; 
and, though a married man, take a young lady to Barnum’s 
Show, not returning till the very small hours. Then, of course, I 
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am abruptly confronted with my wife! And it may again be said 
that these little outings are understood to be comparatively 
harmless, not involving culpability, and compatible with con- 
jugality ; to be “ caught” seems the offence. ‘‘O, you ”’—(this is 
spoken), ‘‘ Where have you been?” ‘‘ My dear,” I say, ‘‘ You 
know that ‘a 


This is the cue for the orchestra, which lifts us all off into the 
burden, very sly and soft at first, with an air of innocence. ‘“‘ For 
you know that : 

I always comes home to tea, 
Whenever I’m out on the spree. 

And if I’m late, I catch it from Kate, 
So—I always comes home to tea. 

It is de rigueur to repeat this to the full chorus, or noise of the 
whole house, while I walk backwards and forwards as if on parade. 
Then we come to the last verse, when I am taken by “ the bobby,” 
and next morning brought before the beak. ‘‘ Take him away,” 
says His Worship (this spoken). ,‘‘ Give him twenty-four hours off 
his head, or a month ‘ hard,’ without option of a fine.”’ ‘‘ And so 
you see: 

I didn’t come home to tea, 

Though my wife was waiting for me ; 

And if ever again I go on the spree, 

P’raps ’t would be better to come home to tea. 

Chorus as before, often three times over. And here a striking 
piece of pantomime. The singer suspends his own music, and affects 
to be listening roguishly to the audience, now beating time, now 
moving his lips comically, as if uttering the words, now joining 
in for a bar or so, and expressing real enthusiasm at the exertions 
of his friends. 

Everything at the music hall falls into stereotype classes or 
departments. Thus we have those ‘ fascinating duettists”’ the 
Sisters Wriggles, it may be (but there are innumerable other 
sister duettists, who are invariably fascinating). The bewitching 
pair come out, attired lightly, in fact as lightly as they will be 
allowed to be, and in the loveliest pink hose. They usually com- 
plain of their position as contrasted with the liberty enjoyed by 
the other more favoured sex. They sing alternately, but in horny, 
punch-like tones—a squeal rather than note—but joining their 
voices at the burden. Oft have I heard them, after expatiating 
on the rollicking pleasures of masculine life, ask us : 

Can’t we do the same— 
Nice little game— 

Roving from flee-ower to flee-ower ; 
O ain’t the men churls 


To be hard on the gurls, 
When pursewing this nice little game. ! 
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Then comes the burden, the fascinating duettists walking up 
and down with a springy gait : 
They go out, and come in, 
And they don’t care a pin; 
They smoke, and they drink, and they stare ; 
But ain’t it a shame, 
That we mayn’t do the same— 
It ain’t fair—it ain’t fair—it ain’t fair. 
This last line is roared out, spoken rather than sung, stamped 
also, and whistled by the whole congregation : 
It ain’t fair—it ain’t fair—it ain’t fair! 

At the close, the fascinating duettists glide imperceptibly into 
their favourite measure; both the right legs are put forward, and 
drawn back; ditto left legs, also drawn back; then double-shuffle 
by all four ; the whole ending with the usual loud stamp. 

It may be noted as an extraordinary phenomena, what strange, 
extra-human tones—notes they cannot be called—are uttered, a 
sort of half speech, in which the form of the tune is followed, but 
not the tune itself. The result is a sort of horny, nasal gamut— 
very peculiar, and swi generis indeed. This art, for art it is, is 
actually taught in “the schools,” and is considered to give a 
point to one’s utterances. The promenading between the verses, 
the opening and shutting the opera hat at the psychological 
moment, these and other matters are all carefully rehearsed, and 
are matter of regular training. 

A real popular favourite, a species of a genus, is surely Miss 
Skilly, ‘“‘the celebrated male impersonator,” a trim-built, lively 
being, who comes tripping out briskly, arrayed in a gentleman’s 
incomplete evening suit, a crimson handkerchief stuck in her 
waistcoat. She brightens us up. Her two favourite topics are the 
forlorn condition of marriageable girls, and, above all, the state 
of Tory patriotism. 

In the first case she portrays the patient endurance, say, of a 
maiden, “one of five,””’ whom “the men” persistently overlook, 
or abandon after being on the verge, as it were, of an offer : 

Why don’t he propose ? 
But nobody knows, 
Or do something the spinster’s heart to cheer. 
I never said ** nay ”— 
Yet he gallops away, 
And I must wait for another year. 

Then naturally follows a chorus, with the full strength of the 
house, all taking the time from Miss Skilly, and roaring, “ We 
must wait for another year.”’ She is finest, however, in her 
patriotic song, when she assumes to be a stiff old Tory, artfully 
rousing the political passions of both parties in the house. There 
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is a sad impressiveness mingled with defiance in these songs, and 
the shade of an illustrious defunct is made to flit across the 
stage. The burden is something of this pattern : 

O England! who shall shield thee from the shame ? 

And thy sons, and thy daughters, who shall save ? 

But we cherish in our hearts that one undying name, 

Lord Beckonsfield. 
(Here bursts forth a roar of applause, whistlings, hisses, &c., 
exactly as expected.) 

Lord Beckonsfield now lying in his grave ! 
Then, with prolonged trumpetings in the orchestra, we lead off 
into a full-voiced, swelling chorus, drums also assisting. Generally 
the melody is of a hymnal character, while Miss Skilly pursues 
her funeral march up and down. 

The verse that follows is even more inflammatory, but a sure 

“ card ” ; 


O’er all the spreading world, 
By British sons unfurled, 

The English red and blue! 
But to drag it in the mire 
Now seems the fond desire 

Of Glad-stone and his crew! 


Méme jeu. A storm of groans, whistlings, applause from the 
political factions. It should be observed that the names of the 
two illustrious rivals are invariably pronounced Glad-stone and 
Beckon or Baconsfield. Miss Skilly affects not to be overborne 
by clamour, and stands out proudly. It is a matter of principle. 
Then, at the first lull, she glides mournfully back into the refrain: 

O England! who shall shield thee from the shame? &c. 

Indeed, our music hall audiences are ever patriotic, and love to 
be thus stimulated. On the occasion of one of our wars, little or 
big, or of national excitement, &c., we secure some stalwart woman 
of strident voice, who carries a flag, and who, to plenty of brass 
and trumpet, proclaims, or shrieks out : 


Britain ’s our Isle of the Sea! 

Yes, Brit-tain ’s the Isle of the Sea! 

With Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 

She never, never fails, 

And shouts through the world for Libertee ! 


All prepare their voices and heels for the chorus; the stalwart 
one waves her flag, and then, to a general drub-a-dub, we go off: 
“For” 


Britain ’s the Isle of the Sea! 
(Drub-a-dub) 
Yes, Brit-tain’s the Isle of our Sea! 
(Drub-a-dub) 
And with Scotland (drub), Ireland (drub), Wales (dub), 
She never, never fails, 
And shouts through the world for Libertee. 
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This, however, has rather ‘‘ gone out,” no doubt through lack of 
suitable occasion. Mr. Clement Scott has furnished some splendid 
specimens, which, like Phyllis, ‘‘ never fail to please.” Thus every- 
one delights in vociferously yelling out ‘‘ Here stands a Post.’’ Music 
hall managers, indeed, rather “trade ” on these appeals to popular 
passion. A popular device for rousing the combative tendencies of 
the audience, and, what is better, drawing them in crowds, is to 
introduce emblematical figures with flags of different countries. 
These are hissed, hooted, and cheered according to taste or preju- 
dice. During the last French war there were some stirring scenes 
of this kind, two handsome German women giving out their ‘‘ Watch 
on the Rhine” with good effect, but the noise became tumultuous 
when the tricolor appeared, and the irresistible and entrancing 
‘* Marseillaise ” was heard. 

Few could suppose what a number of eccentric professions 
belong to the music halls. Every kind of trained oddity, every 
kind of activity is enrolled. The lower animal world ministers 
largely, and enjoys high favour. Innumerable “ troupes” of dogs 
perambulate the kingdom, usually directed by so-called ‘‘ Pro- 
fessors’’—a term mysterious in this association. The Professor, 
however, occasionally appears in the unprofessional costume of 
tights and spangles, but without loss of respect. Everyone gives 
him cordial welcome, for the sake of his four-footed favourites, 
who are always interesting, and sit in a row on chairs apparently 
eager for their “turn.” There are dozens of these companies, 
some of extraordinary merit. The pleasant creatures always do 
their best. We heartily relish the ‘‘ clown dog,” frilled like his 
brother Toby, who, after his friends have done some feat of skill, 
affects to turn them into ridicule, and, taking advantage of the 
Professor’s back being turned, repeats the feat in a grotesque, 
derisive fashion. He will take care contemptuously to upset the 
cask as he returns hastily to his place; or when his brethren leap 
over chairs he will ignominiously slip through below. Who can 
resist the spectacle of the-cask propelled along by the paws of one 
dog, another following behind, his paws resting on his friend’s 
back ? Sometimes there is a whole train in this attitude. Not so 
amusing are the poor creatures who have to toddle about the stage, 
reared painfully on their hind legs, dressed as ladies with parasols, 
fans, &e. A Dutch Professor lately had a company, one of whose 
members actually came to an untimely end on the stage, falling 
down, shot dead as it were, and was carried off for burial by his 
friends in a hearse and regular funeral procéssion. The Professor 
himself had a grim comedy about him, and looked on as if in dull 
astonishment at the antics of his ‘ school,” conveying that he 
could “‘ hardly make it out,” or “‘ believe his eyes.’’ An exciting 
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feat alwaysis the flying jump over chairs, gradually raised higher 
and higher ; and it was fine to see how gallantly even the “‘ clown 
dog”’ would at the close nobly vindicate his claim to be taken seri- 
ously, and fling himself recklessly aloft into the air, clearing all in 
splendid style, and eclipsing his (supposed) more sensible comrades. 
We have also the trained elephants, cockatoos, pigeons, pigs, &c. 
The pigeons usually belong to a maid of dazzling beauty, but of 
slight raiment, who will collect all her feathered disciples in a 
row on her musket, which she discharges without disturbing them. 
This is a pretty spectacle of training. Not long since there was a 
band of trained wolves exhibited, uncomfortable looking customers, 
who went through their feats with much snarling. Lately there 
was a troupe of trained bears. Connected with this line are the 
‘‘senuine animal impersonators,” ‘‘ human serpent and premier 
contortionists” ; though a ‘‘ spurious animal impersonator ”’ must 
be something different. We are rather Plasé with the ‘‘ spineless ”’ 
exhibitor, who can twist himself through the rungs of chairs, look 
at you from between his legs, or wind the same round his neck 
like ribbons. ‘This has now become elementary. But ‘“ chair- 
vaulters ” are still in mild demand. More exciting are “ equili- 
brists,” and “‘ spiral ascensionists,” who move up inclined planes 
perched on globes, “‘ pyramidical speciality artists,” they are some- 
times formally styled. There is a ‘‘ Queen of the spiral,” the 
‘‘ only lady ascensionist ’’; but hers is a very uncertain and risky 
entertainment. The humble “ black bottle business” is a distinct 
form of entertainment, and a real “ champion bottle-carrier”’ will 
take away our breath by his feats, tossing a quart bottle aloft to 
catch it on his elbow, enduing it even with a sort of vitality, and 
making it travel mysteriously round his person. Highly popular, 
too, are the family groups, arrayed in black evening suit, who leap 
on to one another’s shoulders in the most airy way, or climb up 
each other as if on ladders, the final sensational feat being for the 
‘‘human pyramid” to appear to sway as if about to fall full 
length, and then break up into its original elements. These agile 
efforts are gracefully done, and belong to the haut école. An 
astonishingly eccentric performance is that of the artist who lies 
upon his back, while with his feet he does prodigies with a sort of 
kitchen table, which he rotates like a teetotum—now balancing it 
on one point, now shooting it into the air and catching it again. 
The only lady “‘ hot-air balancist”” ought to be seen; but I have 
never had an opportunity, so cannot exactly define her “line,” 
or where or how the hot air ‘‘comes in.” We have also “ wire- 
walkers,” some of whom disdain the protective net, while others 
profess indifference to the pole or umbrella usually found necessary 
to preserve the balance. 
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The cyclist business is always a family matter —husband and wife, 
father and children, &c. This idea of this united, domestic work, 
the members all dutifully combined, appeals to the home affec- 
tions of the audience. But naturally there is often an artificial 
basis for the union, more apparent rather than real, an appren- 
ticeship or a more simple hiring taking the place of the natural 
connection. The entertainment of the ‘‘ wheel,” as it is called, 
is borné enough, and would be all exhausted after a few rounds 
unless it were artfully graduated. At first we ride round and 
round, copiously bespangled, and going through many ingenious 
crossings and evolutions; then we stand on our cycle or lie down 
on it, or hang on it close to the floor; then balance on it, or take 
it to pieces and run on a single wheel. Then, when the thing 
begins to flag, there enters suddenly a well-spangled child on a 
miniature machine, who goes through his acts, and whom his 
parent hoists aloft on his shoulders, hangs out at arm’s length, or 
throws about generally. This display re-kindles the interest; but 
there is yet more to come. Now enters, to a roar of delight, a tiny 
cyclist, apparently some three or four years old, with a cycle to 
match, and who works his way round and round with energy. The 
father looks on with mingled surprise and affection, as though it 
were all new to him; even allows himself to be hotly chased and 
overtaken and driven into corners, showing a little vexation. 
Finally he rides away, carrying his darling, tenderly held close to 
him, and all the mothers in the audience are much moved at the 
spectacle. 

Indeed, the domestic affections seem to be nurtured in the 
gymnastic world. The stout and corpulent father of the family, who 
has no mock modesty as to exhibiting his own protuberance in the 
tighest of garments, introduces his numerous family of graduated 
sizes, the smallest of whom he flings out recklessly, and twirls and 
spins on his own feet like a pancake ; generally ending by piling up 
the whole collection on his own stalwart figure, tying them up in 
knots, as it were, thus forming once more the ‘‘ human pyramid.” 
Common enough, too, is the gymnast who lies down flat on a pad, 
his feet in the air, on which he causes a little human sort of 
package to dance and spin in a very strange way. I notice, how- 
ever, an amiable idiosyncrasy in the music hall country, that any- 
one’s claim to be ‘‘ champion,” or “ premier,”’ or ‘“ unrivalled,” or 


‘“‘queen,” or “‘ king,” of the particular branch is generally compla- 
cently accepted as a matter of course, and without objection from 
the other claimants; nay, there is no objection or friction caused 
by several claiming to be “the great” or the ‘‘ champion,” which 
shows a happy toleration. 

The music hall offers the odd advantage of having, as it were, 
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two stages—one the ordinary stage, the other the whole aérial 
space below its “sliding roof,” where ‘ Voltas” and ‘‘ Queens of 
the air” fly and soar to and fro. These aérial flights are the most 
popular of all the shows; for daring and courage will ever be 
admired. Both sexes make equal display of their gifts, but the 
fairer ones seem much the most daring. Such are the cele- 
brated ‘‘ world-wide ” (merely in their reputation) and unrivalled 
beings the Sisters Shankerini. At the choicest moment of the 
night—say, about half-past ten—there comes a lull and anxious 
pause. The stage fills with a number of familiars, who, with much 
bustle, begin screwing down and pulling at bolts and ropes; others 
appear in the galleries and pursue the same occupation, while a 
self-contained, very serious, and highly responsible individual 
oversees and directs all. At his signal, the familiars stand by, 
and begin hauling, and the vast net is seen to be drawn slowly 
over the heads of the gaping audience, and stretched “taut.” All 
which is a regular and important part of the show: it fosters a 
proper state of excitement; for it is felt that these weighty prepara- 
tions betoken something exciting, if not dangerous. When all is 
at last ready, a long ladder is brought out and planted against the 
net. Another pause; out trip the two Shankerini, gracefully 
entwined, and arrayed, or shall we say unarrayed, but all in the 
interests of their exercise, so that aérial movement shall have 
no restraint. The serious gentleman in evening dress is pre- 
sumed to be the pére Shankerini. Seizing a rope, the Sisters 
are hoisted aloft to dizzy altitudes, where they sit comfortably 
on their trapezes, which presently begin to swing. The serious 
gentleman on the stage surveys the proceedings with apparent 
anxiety, never removing his eyes; we presume that he is on the 
watch for casualties that may occur at any moment, and thus 
conveys what a perilous business the whole is. Generally a 
touching and pathetic waltz is played while the Sisters are swing- 
ing towards each other, or leaping from one roost to another. 
After some time, the music stops abruptly ; there is a death-like 
stillness ; the serious gentleman becomes restless and agitated, if 
not fussy. All the while one of the Shankerinis is swinging 
mournfully head downwards and waiting patiently for something. 
Suddenly we hear the magic'word ‘“‘ Go!” sometimes “‘ Ally!”’ with 
English accent, as more impressive. The other Shankerini then 
launches herself into the air and is deftly caught by her pendent 
sister. A sharp bang from the drum announces the success of the 
feat, the music strikes up joyously, and on we go again. It is 
usual for one of the sisters to linger after the other has descended, 
perched on the very highest point, about to make her famous 
‘lightning swoop.” Shankerini pcre is extra nervous, and gives 
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liurried direction, ‘‘ Stand by,” and stares aloft painfully. The 
maid adroitly drops her handkerchief to give an idea of the 
distance, and it flutters down slowly into the net. Every face is 
upturned, some of the more nervous have actually moved away 
from the centre ; an entirely wholesome feeling not discouraged by 
the administration. Again the stroke of the drum, the serious 
man again calls ‘‘ Ally!” and the daring young lady swoops down, 
head foremost, some forty or fifty feet, and alights comfortably 
on her back in the net. This is a genuine and exciting feat, 
needing courage, and not without its danger. Once, as we com- 
manded a side view of the wings, we saw the sisters embrace a 
snuffy old personage, their real pareut, and then make the sign of 
the Cross. There was something touching in this. 

A curious feature in these music hall ‘‘ shows ” is the constancy 
exhibited by the audience to old favourites, not on the ground of 
tolerance for past service, but from a sense of continued enjoy- 
ment. Age does not wither, nor custom stale, the exhibition ; 
though there is anything but an “infinite variety.” The old 
favourites come and go and reappear after an interval, but it must 
be said that what they offer is often a genuine entertainment. 
Such is a ventriloquist, one ‘‘ Lieutenant Cole,” whose performance 
is simply admirable, and which the grimmest Covenanter could 
not witness with unrelaxed muscles. This artist has a number of 
figures, seated in chairs round him, all with grotesque faces—an 
old man, an old woman, a negro, a page—with whom he holds 
conversations. His hands rest on their shoulders, with a view 
to ‘‘ working”’ their features. Songs are sung in bass and treble, 
but the wonder is that the entertainer does not move a muscle of 
his own face. The illusion produced by the mechanical move- 
ment of the puppets is complete, with which the listeners connect 
the entertainer’s voice. The spirit of the dialogue, the abrupt 
interruptions, the sudden changes, make the whole a truly 
astonishing performance, to which sufficient credit has scarcely 
been given. 

Another of these perennial shows is that of ‘‘ The Brothers 
Griffiths,” one of whom personifies a donkey. On the stage and in 
pantomimes this is common enough, but this performer seems to 
invest the quadruped with a sort of human oddity, and grotesque 
malevolence; and his strange look of warning menace, with a 
stiffening of the forelegs, never fails to excite roars of laughter. 
The contention between the pair is admirable. 

Another “standing”’ favourite is the Professor of Chinese 
shadows, “‘ the rabbits on the wall,” &c., Mons. Trewey, as he is 
called, an ingenious, deft-handed being, who is always weleomed 
with favour. Nor must we pass by the “‘ knockabout artists ’— 
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the “ Two Macs ’’—who batter and vituperate each other, and who 
had really founded a regular deportment or school with imitators 
and followers. Yet another “line” is the “ lightning artist,” who, 
on a large white screen, dashes off portraits and landscapes with 
incredible rapidity and dash. Those ‘in the know,” however, 
declare that the work is previously sketched in faint outlines. 
When the familiar heads of political leaders, the collars of the one 
and the tuft of the other, begin to reveal themselves, there is 
applause or groaning. Another clever performance is the ‘‘ change”’ 
artist, who, in actual sight of the audience, shifts his dress, and 
assumes all the known costumes of the world, male or female. 

TwoGerman youths have “ a show ” of much merit and ingenuity. 
They make up like all the leading personages of Europe, altering 
face and dress. Of late we have had importations from the 
French music halls, which are more curious than intelligible, 
which perhaps is for the better. They are received, however, 
with a sort of good-humoured distrust, tempered by courtesy. 
The great Paulus, who was brought over at an enormous cost, was 
a comparative failure. 

The most remarkable feature at present is the encroachment of 
the dramatic sketch. As music-hall artists now spend pantomime 
time on the regular stage, they bring back with them histrionic 
tastes. Hence we have now short plays about twenty minutes 
long, mere rude outlines, but which are appreciated in a fashion 
that can hardly be believed. This seems to show that music- 
hall audiences are not playgoers. Strange to say, the treat- 
ment is of the most jejune, meagre kind, suggesting the twenty 
minutes tragedies of the Richardson show; but all the same, they 
are welcomed with a hungry delight. Such are ‘‘ Our Lads in Red,” 
and nautical episodes. It is clear there is a good future for these 
things. Finally, we have the clever Martinetti—genuine Italian 
Pantomimist—who gives a whole drama in expressive dumb show. 
There is the ‘‘ Jee Family” and others. Such are some of the 
humours of music hall land. 
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Soctan experiments are not easily tried. The people who are 
willing to come out from the mass of their fellows and live in the 
isolation of a new social order, startlingly different from the plan 
of life of the rest of their contemporaries, are not necessarily the 
people who are best fitted to make such an experiment succeed. 
Those who are ripe for change and novelty are not, in the 
nature of the case, likely to be most successful with the business of 
daily life. It is, therefore, open to the modern Socialist, when he 
presses his scheme for the reorganization of society on a Com- 
munistic basis, to repudiate the several attempts that have been 
made by his predecessors to live out their ideas. He may say that 
New Lanark, and Oneida Creek, and the rest of the defunct 
Socialistic communities, were conducted by peculiar people, and 
were, therefore, doomed to failure from the first ; but that if only 
all society, men of every form of talent and character, could be 
compelled to live on communistie principles, as they all live now 
on individualistic ones, the result would be entirely different from 
anything hitherto seen. 

It is open to the Socialist to make this assertion. Yet before 
our modern civilization is drawn on much farther in the road that 
he would have us follow, it would be decidedly satisfactory if we 
could see the experiment of Communism succeed on a small scale. 
Amongst men, it has never yet succeeded. All efforts to organize 
a society on such a plan have come to aspeedy end. The basis of 
Individualism is that upon which society has progressed from 
savagery to civilization. {By individual effort for personal and 
family advantage, mankind has been slowly advanced from general 
destitution to comparative comfort for all (even paupers and slum- 
dwellers of to-day enjoying vast advantages as compared with 
primitive man); from tyrannical control by the stronger over 
the weaker to a large measure of personal freedom ; from super- 
stitious, priest-ridden fear to self-respecting search into truth ; from 
absolute slavery beneath the forces of nature, to a degree—yet to 
be increased—of mastery over fire, wind, water, and electricity ; 
from the Obi man’s charms for disease to the surgery of to-day ; 
from the imperfect, guttural grunting still heard for speech in the 
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lowest races of men to the music and the flexibility and the finely- 
shaded meaning of even ordinary educated talk ; from the undressed 
skins of beasts for clothing to cotton and tweed, muslin and silk, 
flannel and my lady’s furs; from a diet of rudely-charred flesh, un- 
cooked fish, and wild berries to the multitudinous cheap as well as 
costly food-stuffs of to-day ; from famine ever stalking the tribe, and 
carrying off hordes at frequent intervals when the fresh food-supply 
of nature failed for a month or so, to the store of grain, pulses and 
live-stock by which now the price of food is kept at a fairly even 
level ; from the hand-to-mouth, daily struggle with Nature in the 
raw to the great resources of Capital, the machinery, the roads, 
the credit system, the division of labour, and the rest of the 
elaboration of our social economy of to-day. This progress has 
been based, to put it in its harsh and blunt truth, upon selfishness. 
It has been achieved, and it is now being continued, by men seek- 
ing primarily their own welfare, and struggling for the improve- 
ment of their own particular circumstances. Men invent and 
discover, and men toil to the utmost of their powers with mind 
and body, and men save and apply their savings to future produc- 
tion, for their own individual advantage and advancement in the 
first place, and for that of those near and dear to them in the 
second. What is there to replace this motive if it be removed ? 
The individualistic basis for society seems to the political 
economist not so much the best of all possible plans, as the only 
plan possible, for the organization into a complex social unity of a 
vast multitude of individuals, of all varieties of strength, capacity, 
and taste. Moreover, men are able to increase their numbers far 
more rapidly than they can their means of subsistence; and 
parental prudence, imperfectly exercised as it is at present, is 
imperatively necessary to prevent famine and overcrowding. The 
political economist rests his hope (which is as ardent as if 
more sober than that of the Socialist) for improving the lot of the 
poorest in the future largely on the growth of parental prudence, 
induced by the experience of the suffering caused by parental 
recklessness ; and he therefore regards with dismay the loss of all 
sense of responsibility on the part of individuals for the feeding and 
nurture of those to whom they give life. How, under Socialism, 
is man’s judgment and self-restraint to be aroused to avert the 
cruel but necessary consequences of reckless rapidity in multiplying 
population—want, over-work, disease, and famine ? To the political 
economist, again, it appears obvious that a lazy, leisure-loving 
creature like man, can only be induced to work regularly and 
persistently, whether to produce the necessaries of civilized life or 
to increase his knowledge and skill, by the expectation that he will 
reap a reward in his own person from his exertions. So, too, it 
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seems certain to the political economist that saving or deferring 
the enjoyment of wealth to a future date, will only result from the 
conviction of the individual that he and those dear to him will 
gain in the long run by such procrastination of the use of his 
possessions. Now, since the prosperity of mankind depends upon, 
first, as extensive and skilful production as possible and, next, on 
the saving habits by which the means of future production are 
provided, it follows that the present system of Individualism, or 
enlightened self-seeking, is the only one which can be reasonably 
employed for the organization of society. Thus, on fundamental 
grounds, without touching the details of difficulty, the political 
economist scouts Socialism. 

But the Socialist replies by urging the possibility of a great 
development of the communal instinct. That this altruism does 
exist now, and influence conduct to some degree, is shown when- 
ever an earnest thought or act is given by a man to his country’s 
service, without any ulterior personal object in view. Since this is 
sometimes seen now, it might clearly become more common, and 
then might grow to be the moving spring of action in all minds; 
so that, whereas a man now does his daily work for his own 
benefit, either in solid coin or social credit, he would then work 
just as hard and as well for nothing but the communal wealth 
and prosperity. 

So say the Socialists; and do not offer an opinion as to the 
eons which must elapse before this communal industry and 
altruistic economy might be expected to be developed from the 
present low state of selfishness. But let not the political econo- 
mist rashly deny the possibility of such evolution, for the thing 
exists to-day. 

In our midst, there are a hundred thousand separate nations, in 
each of which individuality is entirely subordinated to communality. 
The most intense labour is voluntarily undergone for the benefit of 
the race. Forethought and wisdom, no less than bodily exertion, are 
lavishly expended in the general interest; nay, individuals never 
hesitate to immolate themselves for the good of a posterity that is 
not their own offspring, and that neither they nor their friends 
will ever behold. Again, the wealth of these communities is a 
common stock; no one hoards for himself or his own children, 
yet they do hoard like misers, for the good of the whole. Here, 
then, is energetic and self-devoted toil, here is careful and _ per- 
sistent economy, entirely for the communal advantage, and with 
the most absolute unselfishness in the individual. Here, in short, 
is the ideal of the Socialist—in the hive of the honey-bee. 

Then such a state is possible; and we have nothing to do but 
to find out how to bring the inferior race of humankind up to this 
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higher standard of social being. But let us not be rash and hasty 
in effecting such a radical alteration in our manners. Let us 
observe, before we take action, what are the conditions of exis- 
tence in the socialistic community of the insect world. 

Division of labour is carried to its highest pitch of perfection 
amongst the honey-bees. They first divide the great duties of 
life under two headings: those concerned with the present main- 
tenance of the communal existence, and those concerned with its. 
perpetuation. 

Everybody is probably aware that the bees in a normal hive 
are of three kinds, viz. a queen, drones, and workers. The queen 
would be more accurately termed the mother of the hive. The 
regal title is somewhat of a misnomer, as it does not appear that 
she exercises any sovereign power. Great attention is shown to 
her, but this springs, probably, less from respect to'her individually 
than from a sense of the paramount importance of her well-being and 
activity to the community. To lay eggs is her being’s sole end 
and aim. There is one way, indeed, in which she truly resembles 
a human sovereign, and that is in her isolation from the com- 
panionship of her equals. The queen spends practically the whole 
of her existence in the dark recesses of the hive. Only a few 
times does she issue forth at all, and then she does not go to visit 
her compeers, the sovereigns of neighbouring communities. In 
fact, the queen goes out only on business. First of all, on one of 
the early days of her life, she travels forth a-husband-hunting, and 
after having gained the dignity of matronage, she does not think 
of stirring outside the door again till she has reared such a 
numerous progeny that the emigration of a large body of them 
from the old home becomes imperative. Then the gracious 
mother and queen goes with the departing swarm, enters with 
them upon a new abode, and at once resumes her maternal labours. 
The queen never leaves the hive for any other purpose, or on any 
other occasion, than these two: her own wedding and the emigra- 
tion of a body of her children. 

Her daily life is monotonous to a degree. The worker bees 
prepare the comb, with its well-known hexagonal cells or cavities ; 
the queen steps about upon this, solemnly inspecting the cells, 
and laying in each in turn the kind of egg which is suitable to its 
form. Her function is not purely mechanical, in so far as this: 
that she observes the character of the cell in which she is about 
to lay, and varies her deposit in accordance with the circumstances 
in this respect. Moreover, she appears to exercise her judgment 
as to how many eggs she will produce. When the honey is scarce, 
or when the population of the hive is already strong, a queen will 
deposit but few eggs; but if removed to a more encouraging situ- 
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ation, the same queen will at once commence to lay with great 
rapidity. 

As inferentially stated in the last sentence, the comb in which 
workers are to be hatched differs from that designed for drones, 
and queen cells are again distinctively formed. The queen cells 
are the largest, but the drone cradles are larger than the worker 
ones. The eggs from which the drones and workers respectively 
are developed also differ. 

The queen is capable of laying drone eggs while she remains 
unmarried ; the drones are, in fact, her progeny alone, and owe 
no debt for existence to a father. This is abundantly proved in a 
variety of ways. One of the simplest and most interesting of these 
proofs is supplied when a queen of one species intermarries with a 
drone of another. Suppose, for instance, an Italian queen, known 
by the three yellow bands which these bees bear upon the body, 
to have been mated with an English or plain black drone. The 
drones produced by this mother will be pure Italians like herself, 
but the workers and the princesses that she will lay will be 
hybrids. 

A queen will lay from one to three thousand eggs per day during 
the summer. Every attention is paid to her by her subjects 
during her dull and laborious confinement to the hive. She is 
treated with the most servile courtliness. Both honey and partly 
digested pollen are handed to her in abundance. The bees who 
are nearest to her stand in a closely-crowded circle around her, 
with their heads all turned towards her. When she moves, they 
skurry back, pushing over one another in their eager haste to make 
way for the mother of the hive, but still not turning their backs 
upon her. The scene presents a ludicrous likeness to the etiquette 
of courtiers in attendance on royalty. It is a moot point 
whether the queen is surrounded by special guards and cour- 
tiers, or whether it is merely that all those ordinary members of 
the community who accidentally happen to be near her pay her 
such homage. Modern bee-keepers incline to the latter idea, but 
there are some instances on record in which a disabled queen was 
the object of peculiar attention from a small number only of her 
people. For instance, ‘‘A queen in a thinly-peopled hive lay on 
a honey-comb, apparently dying ; six workers surrounded her, 
seemingly in intent regard, quivering their wings as if to fan her, 
and with extended stings as if to keep off intruders or assailants. 
On presenting them honey, though it was eagerly devoured by the 
other bees, the guards were so completely absorbed in their mourn- 
ful duty as entirely to disregard the proffered banquet. The 


following day, the queen, though lifeless, was still surrounded by 
her guard.” 
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But whether some few bees are, as the writer of this anecdote 
thought they were, attached specially to the queen or not, certain 
it is that the whole community do her the most humble suit and 
service, and are heartbroken if any mishap occurs to her, simply 
because the future existence of the community depends on her. 
If the queen is unexpectedly taken from their midst, without 
having provided for her own successor, the whole hive is at once 
in acommotion. A cruel monster once tried an experiment on the 
subject, with a swarm of bees who were out of the hive looking for 
a new abode. He picked their mother out of the midst of them, 
carried her away, and clipped her wings. The bees scattered 
about, looking anxiously for their lost leader. In about an hour 
he presented her to them again, and looked on at their distress 
when they found that she had been mutilated, and could not fly 
to seek another hive. Finally, he hived her; and the swarm 
joyfully followed her into the new home, little thinking, probably, 
that their tormentor intended repeating the performance the next 
day. This he did, however, taking the queen out of the hive, with the 
result that the bees immediately came to look about for her. Well, 
to cut the brutal story short, he kept the poor, devoted creatures 
hovering, fasting and miserable but faithful, about their suffering 
queen, till, at the end of five days’ torment, they were all dead of 
exhaustion. The queen lingered a few hours longer ; but she also 
was starved to death, having refused food when it was offered to 
her separately from her family. 

The full average life of a queen is thirty or forty times as long 
as that of one of her children, under ordinary circumstances. This, 
and the honours shown her in the hive, are the special compensa- 
tions that she has for such a life as she leads. On the whole, how- 
ever, the career of the queen is surely not one that commends 
itself to one’s taste unreservedly. The hive is a perfect zenana 
to its mother, and her thoughts are bounded by its cells. Her 
avocation is maternity, pure and simple; the duty is specialized, 
and the member of the community chosen for it is confined to it 
alone. Her career is eminently useful, but it must be deadly dull 
to be a queen bee. 

Perhaps, however, the hive is analogous to human society in that 
the male sex has the best part of existence, the most comfortable 
and favourable lot. Let us see. 

The drones are ‘‘ the lazy fathers of th’ industrious hive.” The 
queen is the one and only fully-developed female in each hive; but 
there are, at a certain season, a vast number of idle gentlemen 
lounging around. The community in a hive consists generally, in 
the midst of summer, of from 30,000 to 40,000 bees, and of these, 
perhaps, 1,500 may be drones. They are known at a glance by 
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their burly, heavy appearance, and a closer examination shows that 
they have neither the stings nor the leg-baskets which distinguish 
the working and struggling members of the community. The 
drones fly out when they like, but not to gather honey. This they 
eat, at their luxurious pleasure, out of the cells where the workers 
store it up. They do nothing whatever in the hive to earn their 
keep. They may be seen lazily and aimlessly strolling about, as 
though with their hands in their pockets, or propping themselves 
up in convenient spots, and going off to sleep for hours together. 
The one purpose for which they are called into being is to accept 
the handkerchief, if, by chance or favour, it is thrown them by the 
queen. 

This does not seem so bad, does it? Methinks I have seen, 
perhaps, one or two, or say three, male human creatures who 
might not object to take the post of drone in a Socialist state. But, 
softly ; all is not yet told. The black side of the life of a drone 
must now be displayed. 

The drones are produced only during that short season of the 
year when swarming takes place; that is to say, the earliest comers 
of their kind hatch out of the eggs about the end of April. Before 
three months have elapsed from that date, not a drone is to be seen. 
All are dead; and nearly all have been killed with the most bar- 
barous cruelty. 

The circumstances are these: the queen who has lived through 
a winter has not, for herself, any need of drones. Once mated, she 
is fertilized for her whole life. Nevertheless, when she begins to 
lay in the spring, she provides some drones to be ready for her own 
probable future daughters. As the workers hatch out, the hive 
becomes overcrowded, and emigration, or swarming, is at hand. 
As soon as the old queen sees that she must leave with a swarm, 
she prepares a successor for herself. The bees then make a few 
very big cells, shaped like an acorn cup, upon the construction of 
which they lavish the wax with which they deal so carefully on all 
other occasions. The queen lays in these the special eggs that are 
destined to form future queens, and each egg, in three days, hatches 
into a grub. There is no apparent difference between these royal 
eggs and the eggs from which common workers will be hatched. The 
metamorphoses of the different kinds of eggs, too, differ only in 
detail. Queens, drones, and workers alike are hatched from the 
egg into a grub, which next becomes a cocoon, and then, after a 
period of retirement, reappears as the fully-fledged insect. Special 
treatment, however, in addition to a peculiar cell, is accorded to 
the royal grub. This is fed by the bees with a highly nourishing 
form of food, called royal jelly, which is more stimulating than 
worker food. In five or six days this royal grub begins to spin 
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itself into a cocoon, and when this is safely accomplished, the 
workers cover over the cell mouth with wax, and leave the cocoon 
to itself. In another week (fifteen days from the laying of the egg) 
it is transformed into a mature queen, and is ready to leave its cell, 
and te enter on its active existence. 

Very soon after the cells are sealed over, the old mother swarms 
away, accompanied by those of the colony who elect to follow her 
fortunes rather than to wait for the young sovereign. It is neces- 
sary that the queen should go when she has once allowed her 
successor to obtain existence. There can be but one queen in a 
hive; and if the old one remained when the new one got out of 
the cell, there would be a royal battle between them, which would 
terminate only with the death of one of the jealous combatants.* 

When the first young queen emerges from her cradle, then, she 
finds the coast clear, so far as her mother is concerned. But 
rivals still exist. Other princesses are hatching, and will be ready 
to come out of their cells in a short time—it may be a few hours, 
or a few days. The first thing that a newly-hatched queen does, 
therefore, is to make the round of her unborn sisters’ cells, pull 
them, in their unfinished, defenceless state, out of their refuges 
and destroy them one by one. This is the lively time of a queen’s 
existence. The above is her first performance ; and her next is to 
seek a mate. 

It should be mentioned that the bees sometimes prevent the 
first-hatched queen from destroying the unfinished princesses. 
This means that they wish to send off a second swarm, and 
require this young queen to be off with that, and leave the next 
princess the succession to the old hive. When thus thwarted in 
her sororicidal designs, the young lady grows exceedingly angry. As 
the workers pull her back by her wings, and stand over the cell 
that she wishes to attack, she loudly expostulates, with a sound 
like ‘* Peet, peet.’’ The experienced bee-keeper knows when he 
hears this noise that it foretells a second swarm, or, as it is 
technically called, “‘ a cast.” 

As soon as the important matter of the succession is settled by 
her own resolute action, the young virgin queen flies forth. She 
goes to meet her mate; and it is in order to provide her with a 
husband that the drones have been hatched. 

The after fate of the drones is a very cruelone. As the summer 
advances, the bees cease to hatch out more young, because they 
need both all their energies for gathering the honey, and all their 
cells for storing it up in, against the winter. A certain amount of 
breeding goes on; but not sufficient to leave any chance of more 


* There have been a very few rare and exceptional instances recorded of two queens 
living together in one hive. 
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swarms going off from the hive. The drones then become useless 
if no swarms go off, no young queens will he hatched ; and if no 
young queens need husbands, the drones are without an excuse 
for their existence. About the end of July or beginning of August, 
therefore, a grand massacre of them takes place. The unhappy 
and defenceless drones—who have no stings—are driven from the 
honey and starved, hunched up in corners and smothered, turned 
out of the hive to perish in the chill of the evening, or actually 
stung savagely to death by the heartless and pitiless workers. Let 
us draw the curtain on the harrowing scene. Fauntelroy, the 
forger, after his conviction, told a friend that he had never for a 
moment enjoyed one of his own famous repasts, for the thought of 
the approaching footsteps of justice poisoned the meats and 
corked the wines. So must it be with the drones. It may look 
rather a fine thing to have as much honey as you like, without 
working for it; but how could you enjoy it with such a future 
before your mind all the time? Surely, few would wish to be the 
drones in a Socialist community. 

There remains the mass of the population—the workers. Let 
us see if their lot approaches more nearly to ideal happiness. 

For them life is all labour. No miner, no puddler, no navvy, no 
docker, so taxes his physical powers as the bees do theirs. Nor did 
even the slaves on the cotton plantations in the gathering season 
ever work under the lash so long and so unrestingly, as these 
insects do under the pressure of their communistic public opinion. 
The earliest rambler on a summer’s morning will find the bees 
before him amongst the flowers; and after the darkness has closed 
the honeycups, and driven the bees from the beds of bloom, the 
listener will hear that the work of the interior of the hive is still 
in full progress. 

The gathering of honey is but a small part of the duties upon 
which the working bees are employed. The comb has to be made ; 
and this is tremendously hard work. Wax is a secretion of the 
bees. They produce it slowly, and in flakes, from underneath 
certain scales that open on the abdomen, and convey it with their 
feet to their mouths to be made moist and ductile. Teeth and 
tongue together twist and turn it till it is soft and ready for use, 
and then it is plastered on the foundation, and worked out by the 
teeth and feet into six-sided cells with absolute mathematical 
accuracy. The secretion of the wax evidently makes great drafts 
on the vital strength of the bees, for it is found that they consume 
twenty pounds of honey for every pound of wax that they 
produce. 

The honey is simply the winter store of provender. The baby 
bees in their grub state are fed on a different kind of food, which 
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also the workers have to gather. This is formed out of the pollen, 
or fertilizing dust of flowers. Bees, as is well known, perform an 
essential office in the cross-fertilization of plants (quite unwittingly 
on their parts, no doubt), by carrying the pollen from one anther 
to the pistil in another bloom. In this connection, the curious 
fact is observed that bees do not visit on one and the same journey 
different kinds of flowers. They collect pollen from all varieties ; 
but with whatever sort they begin, to that sort they keep till they 
have filled the little baskets that they carry for the purpose on 
their hind legs. Having flown home, and stored their load in the 
cells appropriated to it, they may commence again on quite 
another kind of pollen-bearing blossom. The utility of this 
arrangement for the flowers is obvious; but it is not so clear how 
the bee comes to be thus discriminating. 

Another substance collected by the bees is called propolis. This 
is a kind of gum, which they obtain from certain resinous buds, 
or from the bark of such a tree as the willow. They can extract 
it also from varnish. It is an old superstition that the bees in an 
apiary should be informed when their master dies, as they will 
wish to visit his coffin. Some of those rationalistic people, who 
cannot be satisfied till they have reduced every relic of more poetic 
times to a prosaic explanation, have propounded a theory that the 
bees are attracted to the dead man’s habitation to lick off the var- 
nish. In the hive, propolis is used to cement all crevices, and to 
join all partitions. It is brought into requisition, too, when an 
enemy invades the hive; he is, if possible, stung to death, and if 
he be too heavy to remove, he is impermeably sealed up within a 
propolis tomb. 

Those vain human creatures who might be disposed to depreciate 
the powers of the bees by declaring their achievements to be mere 
‘‘instinct,’’ may be informed that the bees obviously and frequently 
display a wisdom in the adaptation of means to an end in unusual 
circumstances which cannot justly be so scornfully described. An 
instance is recorded where a snail with a shell crawled into a hive. 
The bees, having slaughtered it, saw that it would be waste of 
time and strength to cover the shell all over, and contented them- 
selves with hermetically closing it by a layer of propolis round the 
edges. But a slug, without a shell, having obtained entrance into 
a hive, the bees covered it completely over with their varnish, so 
as to effectually prevent its decomposition. Now, if the human 
creature had some propolis, which in a rare emergency he employed 
with such just foresight and knowledge, would he not expect to be 
given credit for something more than “instinct” ? 

Bees are exquisitely clean in their hives. The work of preser- 
ving the home in spotless purity, and that of feeding and 
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attending to the grubs in their cells, is done by the youngest 
bees of the community. When they are a week or two old, they 
are promoted to the outdoor labours of gathering honey, pollen, 
and propolis. 

The ventilation of the hive is accomplished by extremely hard 
labour. The bees to whom this task is committed fix their feet 
tightly to the floor, by means of the suckers which they possess, 
and then fan with their wings so rapidly that the eye can scarce 
perceive the movement. A file of bees thus occupied is always 
found just within the hive door, and a second file similarly 
engaged, but with their heads turned in the opposite direction, 
stands on the other side of the hive. Thus a constant current of 
air is maintained, both from without, inwards, and vice versd. 
The fanning is such terribly hard work that no bee can support 
the exertion longer than half an hour. Guard is relieved generally 
about every twenty minutes. 

What would happen to a bee who developed Individualism, 
or uncommunal or indolent habits, it is difficult to say. Probably, 
however, what occurs to a disabled bee is a suflicient indication of 
what would be the fate of one who wished to be a poet, or a painter, 
or an author, or to follow any of those avocations which your 
ordinary muscular labourer looks upon as little better than idling. 
A disabled bee, which is no longer capable of earning its own 
sustenance, is invariably destroyed by the stings of its fellows. 
Doubtless, a similar Draconian law long ago eliminated all mem- 
bers of the community who had souls for other things than 
procuring food and bringing up grubs. Evolution under Socialism 
has produced a race to whom incessant, violent toil for the support 
of a large population is the only possibility in existence. 

How completely bee life is absorbed in race-perpetuation may 
be understood when it is stated that the bees, in summer, literally 
work themselves to death for the support of a posterity whom they 
will never know. The average life of bees in the honey season is 
six weeks; while under more easy though otherwise less favourable 
circumstances, in the winter, a bee will live for six months. Yet 
they do not despise life; for if a bee is accidentally killed by a 
person examining the hive, the community resent the loss with the 
utmost fierceness. The only safety for such an aggressor is to 
leave the neighbourhood of the hive at once, or he will infallibly 
be severely stung. The bees’ martyrdom to work, then, is a real 
sacrifice to communal duty. 

Thus it appears that Socialism does not relieve the community 
from premature death, caused by over-exertion for the means of 
livelihood : only all suffer thus, and not a few. Nor is there any 
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truth, in the bee-socialist’s experience, in the flattering promise of 
Mr. William Morris to ourselves :— 

Men in that time a-coming shall work and have no fear 

For to-morrow’s lack of earning, and the hunger-wolf anear. 
Famines are not infrequent in the bee-hive. They populate up 
to the limit of their calculated food-supply, and if that supply is 
denied by nature, they starve. Only, all of them starve instead of 
a few, because they are communists. 

Female rights, it may be noted, are rampant in the hive. Those 
poor, helpless drones are the only specimens of the male sex. The 
workers, one and all, are imperfectly-developed females. The fact 
has long been known that the nurses could turn any worker grub 
under a certain age into a queen by enlarging its cradle, and feed- 
ing it on royal baby's food. The presumption from this that the 
workers were undeveloped females was conclusively proved to be 
correct by a series of extremely fine dissections, carried out early 
in this century by Mademoiselle Justine, in which the rudimentary 
ovaries were displayed. 

Behold, then, the conditions upon which the only successful 
socialistic organization known to us is conducted! If such con- 
ditions were in any way possible to mankind, the feasibility of the 
communistic basis for society could not be denied. But what a 
prospect! What conditions of existence! No need to dwell on the 
far greater difficulty of dividing the labour necessary for supplying 
all man’s varying and elaborate needs than is presented in arrang- 
ing the simple duties of the hive. Even if this vast difficulty of 
organization could be surmounted, what hard cruelty, what grind- 
ing toil, what lack of love, hope, and interest attend this system ! 
The almost total extinction of the male sex, the reduction of the 
vast majority of the female sex to the position of mere toilers for 
offspring not their own, the rigid limitation of motherhood to 
selected females, and the denial to them of any other function, the 
obligation on every individual of untiring, incessant, exhausting 
toil, rewarded only by the bare necessaries of existence—an obli- 
gation enforced we do not know how, but so rigorously carried out 
that the bulk of each generation dies at a quarter of the normal 
length of life solely from overwork—the pitiless murder of the sick 
and useless; such are the conditions of existence in the one 
successful Socialist community thoroughly known to us. The 
prospect is not attractive ! 


Fiorence Fenwick MILLER. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE FRENCH FISHERY 
QUESTION. 


Tue frequent references that have of late been made in the daily 
papers to the fishery rights of the French upon the shores of 
Newfoundland, and the unique position which is here claimed of 
the inhabitants of a foreign country to totally exclude our colonists 
from a possession in, and a permission to fish upon, the colonist’s 
own shores, render this a fitting moment to give our readers a short 
history of the present question with a slight review of the New- 
foundland fisheries, and of the colony itself. Newfoundland may 
be roughly described as a triangle, the apex of which stretches 
towards the coast of Labrador, its eastern, western, and southern 
sides being each about 400 miles in length. This gives no correct 
idea of its actual coast-line, because of the numerous arms of the 
sea, bays, and creeks which everywhere indent it; and from its 
situation it may at some future time occupy an important position 
in the maritime defences of Canada, when that country feels 
inclined to throw off the fostering care of Mother England, and 
has naturally absorbed Newfoundland, which latter place could 
render any attempt of an ascent of the St. Lawrence impossible. 
To the southward of Newfoundland lie innumerable banks—banks 
so called, as they compare with the immediate depths of the great 
Atlantic, but still upon which water to the depths of from 120 to 
500 feet is found, whilst the soundings within a few miles extend 
to 12,000 feet. These, constituting the Great Bank, as the feeding 
ground of the cod in May, June, July, and August, form a mine 
inexhaustible in its supply of fish food to the countries on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, the West Indies, North and South 
America, and are of course the scene of the main industry of the 
Newfoundlander, and the source of wealth of its principal merchants. 
The cold water of the Arctic seas, when freed by the breaking up 
of the Northern winter, bearing on its surface the huge icebergs 
which form such a danger to the navigation of the North Atlantic, 
skirts the east coast of Labrador, the main body passes the east 
shore of Newfoundland, where many of these bergs are stranded 
and broken up, and, continuing southward, meets with bends west- 
ward, and finally merges into the Gulf Stream. The meeting of 
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this Arctic current, and the cold air on its surface, with the 
warmer waters of the Gulf Stream is the immediate cause of those 
dense, impenetrable fogs which invest the banks of Newfoundland 
with the dangers to navigation which have periodically to be 
encountered by the great lines of ocean steam-ships plying between 
Europe and the United States and Canada. But this same meet- 
ing of the tropical and boreal waters have a compensation for the 
human family, as the former brings up in its depths the countless 
millions of fish which seek their food in the minute crustacea 
abounding in the Arctic waters. In the Arctic seas the waters are 
characterized by a variety of colours, and it is found that if a fine 
insect net be towed after a ship, it becomes covered with a film of 
green or brown, according to the prevailing colour of the water. 
These films are of organic origin, a living slime, and here are to be 
found swarms of minute crustacea feeding on this, and serving 
in their turn as food to other denizens of the deep, and to the 
many birds that frequent the colder waters in summer. This 
ice-laden current, then passing the coast of Labrador and New- 
foundland, renders possible the existence of all those minute forms 
of marine life, which serve as food for the caplin and herring, 
these in their turn being devoured by the cod. The homes then 
of the deep-sea commercial fishes are in the vicinity of the coasts 
washed by the cold-water seas, and these are the great store-houses 
of the fish food supply. Food fishes are known to be local in their 
habits ; they are governed in their movements by the presence of 
food, the spawning instinct, and the temperature of the water ; 
they migrate from the deep to the shallower waters of the coast for 
spawning purposes, or in search of food, returning to greater depths 
again in almost an opposite direct line; and a law seems to govern 
their annual migration, viz. that they return to the place of their 
birth for reproductive purposes. We have here the two distinct 
fisheries off the shores of Newfoundland: the bank fishery, of an 
international and general character, and the in-shore fishing. The 
former is free to all comers ; Americans, Spanish, French, English, 
Newfoundlanders, and Portuguese have laden their fishing ships 
here for two hundred years. The grounds appear to cover an area 
about 200 miles long by 70 broad. The cod taken here is larger 
and finer in quality than the fish taken along the shores of the 
island. The latter, that is the coastal fishing, is the source of the 
differences that are always arising between France and England; 
and to understand this so-called “‘ French shore” and the “‘ Fishery 
Question,” a brief history of Newfoundland and its past must 
be glanced at, to show the origin of the treaties between the two 
nations and the anomalous position the Newfoundlander occupies 
upon a great part of the coast of his own island until this day. 
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From the date of its discovery, 1497, the value of its fisheries 
was keenly appreciated by Portugal, France, and England, and for 
years it was resorted to by vessels fitted out principally at Bristol, 
whose owners endeavoured steadily to prevent any attempts at 
people settling on the island as likely in time to rob them of what 
they considered as their monopoly. A town, St. John’s, now its 
capital, was founded in 1578. Six years afterwards Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert took possession of it in the name of his royal mistress, 
Queen Elizabeth. It was in returning to England from this expedi- 
tion Sir Humphrey perished at sea off the Azores. His loss 
inflicted a great blow upon Newfoundland, for he seems to have been 
thoroughly impressed with the idea that the right way to prosecute 
the fisheries was to colonize the country and conduct them on the 
spot, whereby he would have established a resident population who 
would also have brought the soil under cultivation. In 1621 Lord 
Baltimore settled the first English colony upon the south-eastern 
peninsula of Avalon, and it was about the same time that the 
French settled upon the shores of the bays on the west and south- 
west coasts of the island, making Placentia the head-quarters of 
their fishing sphere. These settlements, however, were of a very 
temporary character, being merely camping grounds in the imme- 
diate vicinity of some sheltering bay occupied by the crews of the 
fishing vessels (where the fish was cured before being stowed on 
board for transit to Europe), and abandoned annually at the close 
of the fishing season, in September or October. Rivalries would 
soon follow between the fishermen of distinct nationalities, and 
events occurring in Canada and North America soon affected the 
settlers in Newfoundland. These rivalries eventually led to an ex- 
pedition against the French, headed by Sir David Kirke, who made 
a clean sweep of the French settlements in Canada, finally captur- 
ing Quebec. Charles I., however, reinstated the French in 
the possessions they had lost, but granted to Sir David full 
possession of Newfoundland, where he died in 1655. The French 
rule again established itself over Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and 
Canada, and its governors frequently boasted that they would not 
rest till the ‘“‘ English colonists were driven into the sea,” and now 
again the struggle between England and France for dominion in 
the new world began in earnest. In this struggle the conquest of 
Newfoundland was prominently before the minds of the French 
commanders. Not only would the possession of that island have 
enabled them to control its valuable fisheries, but it would have 
placed in their hands the key to their trans-Atlantic possessions, 
as it could command the narrow entrances to the sea front of 
Canada, the most valuable of them. In 1635 the French obtained 
permission from England to dry fish upon the shores of New- 
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1675 the ascendency which Louis XIV. had obtained over the 
court and mind of Charles II. induced the latter to relinquish the 
5 per cent. duty which had been paid as an acknowledgment of 
English sovereignty. From that moment the rapacity of the 
French increased, and within a few years they established their 
dominion over nearly 200 miles of the southern coast. On the 
accession of William III. hostilities broke out between the rival 
nations. In his declaration of war, the Royal manifesto speaks of 
one cause of it, Newfoundland, thus, ‘‘ It was not long since the 
French had licence to fish upon the coast, and paid a tribute for 
such ticence as an acknowledgment of the sole right of the Crown 
of England to that island; but of late the encroachments of the 
French had been more like the invasion of an enemy than as be- 
coming friends who enjoyed the advantages of that trade only by 
permission.” Newfoundland now became the scene of naval 
battles and military skirmishes. In 1694 Chevalier Nesmond was 
ordered to drive the English out of the island, and a large squadron 
was placed under his orders to effect that purpose. He was re- 
pulsed, and failing in his effort returned to France. A more 
determined attempt was made later in the same year. The garri- 
son of St. John’s being weak in numbers offered but a feeble 
resistance ; the fort and town were burned to the ground. The 
towns of Carbonear and Bonavista proved too strong for the in- 
vaders, and in the midst of the struggle the Treaty of Ryswick 
separated the combatants. The French were not then turned out 
of the island, as they should have been; the British settlers being 
thus left open to their attack whenever hostilities should recom- 
mence. From their centre, Placentia, on the southern shore, they 
carried on an extensive and lucrative fishery around the coasts; in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence constant quarrels were rife, and their 
endeavours to gain possession of the island ceaseless. 

When war broke out in 1702, a squadron was sent out this time 
from Enyland to drive the French out of the island. It was only 
partially successful, for though the Island of St. Pierre, off the 
southern shore, was captured and its forts destroyed, and also the 
many settlements on the southern coasts, Placentia, their chief 
stronghold, remained to them. Now, in their turn, the French 
became the aggressors, and assailed for a second time the capital, 
St. John’s, and obtained possession of it. Carbonear successfully 
repeated its former story, and again defeated every attempt made 
upon it by the invader. In the din and confusion of the naval and 
military struggles between the two nations, and in the triumphs 
attending the English arms, Newfoundland seems now to have 
escaped for some time the attention of the contending parties until, 
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in 1713, peace settled down once more in the Treaty of Utrecht. 
Certain of its provisions marked an era in the history of Newfound- 
land. ‘‘ The whole country, with the adjacent islands, was declared 
to be the possession of Great Britain; Placentia and all other 
places were ordered to be surrendered.” A very important reser- 
vation, however, was made in favour of the French, which was 
destined to be the trouble of to-day. By this treaty, though the 
French were excluded from all territorial rights in the island, they 
were allowed to fish “‘ concurrently with the English” along more 
than half the coast, and also permitted to use the shore of this 
portion of the island, so far as it was needed, in the prosecution of 
the fisheries. The shore here mentioned extended from Cape 
Bonavista to Point Riche. This unfortunate concession led to end- 
less disputes. The French interpreted this, then and ever since, as 
an exclusive right to fish on this part of the coast, and being 
allowed the use of the shore for fishery purposes, it followed that 
they could forbid the settlement of such part by British subjects. 
These interpretations were repudiated by the Newfoundlander, and 
were never admitted as correct by the Imperial authorities, but 
successive Governments left the matter undecided, and refused to 
put the portion of the coast under local government. The conse- 
quence has been very serious, and greatly detrimental to the 
growth of the island, as the inhabitants have been practically ex- 
cluded from half their own territory; much of it is still a wilderness, 
the “‘ squatters”’ have had no title to their possessions, and have 
lived outside the pale of the law and of all civilizing influences. It 
was not till 1878 that magistrates were appointed to these districts, 
and it was only as recent as 1881 that the local government was 
empowered to issue grants of land and licences to erect factories or 
for mining purposes in these localities. It has been the great 
stumbling-block to railway extension, and has thus most materially 
crippled the development of its resources. 

From the date of the Treaty of Utrecht to that of the Treaty of 
Paris a period of fifty years elapsed filled with events of the utmost 
importance to Britain, and affecting in some degree the island of 
which we are speaking. Wars had been raging between France 
and England, and in 1758 the tide rolled towards Newfoundland. 
The expedition to the French possessions in North America suc- 
ceeding in expelling the French from their stronghold of Louisberg, 
in Cape Breton, and in the following year the conquest of Canada 
broke their power, and their territories passed into the possession of 
England ; but their hopes were yet still centred in regaining posses- 
sion of Newfoundland, and in 1762 they made a determined effort to 
seize the island. A strong fleet fitted out at Brest and, succeeding 
in eluding the British cruisers, arrived and landed a considerable 
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force twenty miles south of St. John’s. By a march overland, the 
enemy surprised and overpowered the garrison, and set about to 
strengthen the fortifications and to secure themselves in the pos- 
session of the capital. Communications were soon made with Lord 
Colville, then at Halifax, who immediately sailed, upon receipt of 
the intelligence, and blockaded the harbour of St. John’s, where 
the French fleet then lay. Eight hundred Highlanders were landed 
at Torbay, about eight miles to the north of the town, and, after 
struggling through a rugged country, carried the French defences 
by assault, and the enemy, after a brief opposition, surrendered 
conditionally that they might be allowed to return to France. 
Under cover of a friendly fog in this instance, the French fleet 
escaped the English squadron, and this was the last occupation of 
any part of the island by the French as an enemy. 

The following year witnessed the conclusion of the Seven Years’ 
War and the Treaty of Paris. Here occurred a proper and 
fitting opportunity for terminating the fishing privileges, or, in 
some measure, re-adjusting them, and this latter certainly was 
attempted; but, unfortunately, instead of securing the island to 
the Newfoundlander free from any use of its shores by the French, 
this treaty gave to them the Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon 
off the southern coast, as a shelter for their fishermen, with the 
proviso that no fortifications were to be erected on them, and a 
guard only of fifty men were to be maintained there for police 
purposes. This concession doubtless had for its object a pacifica- 
tion of the constant embroilments arising between the rival 
fishermen, but it failed, and instead served only to perpetuate 
the old jealousies and lead to new mischief. 

We may now pass over a period of twenty years, in which 
events of great importance occurred to Great Britain, the revolt 
of her American colonies terminating in the Independence of 
North America. Privateers fitted out in the latter ports made sad 
havoc of poor defenceless Newfoundland, the ports from which 
she drew many of her supplies and actual necessaries were closed 
against her, all exports being forbidden to English colonies, and 
the island tasted the first pangs of famine. Gloom and despon- 
dency followed scarcity and want, and a check so severe was thus 
administered that it required a long period ere she could recover 
their combined effects. 

With the conclusion of the war in 1782, a change for the better 
set in, and the Treaty of Versailles, in 1783, effected an important 
alteration in the boundaries of the coast on which the French 
and Newfoundlander might concurrently fish. The King of 
France ‘now renounced the right of fishing from Cape Bonavista 
to Cape St. John granted him by the Treaty of Utrecht, and 
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agreed that henceforth the French fishery should commence at 
Cape St. John, extend around the north by Cape Bauld and down 
the west shore to Cape Ray.” This has ever since been locally 
alluded to as the ‘‘ French shore,” and it is in prosecuting the 
fishing off this coast that all the jealousies, rivalries, and dis- 
turbances occur; and to settle constant disputes, to smooth the 
difficulties that arise, the presence of war ships of both nations 
are each season required; great tact and delicacy on the part of 
their commanders are demanded, and constant watchfulness is 
necessary. By clearly defining the limits within which the French 
were to exercise their privileges, a source of contention was 
removed from any uneertainties as to its boundaries, and it ended 
the incessant quarrels which had been going on upon this point. 
Unfortunately, the ambiguity of the language used in another 
part of the treaty gave rise to even more serious misunderstand- 
ings, which continue until now. The stipulation ran as follows :— 
“And that the fishermen of the two nations may not give rise to 
daily quarrels, His Britannic Majesty was pleased to engage that 
he would take the most positive measures for preventing his 
subjects from interrupting the fishing of the French during the 
temporary exercise thereof... and that he would give orders 
that the French fishermen should not be incommoded in the 
cutting of wood necessary for the repair of their scaffolds, huts, and 
fishing boats.” This is the celebrated section over which volumes 
of correspondence have been written, the French holding that 
from the phraseology employed the treaty gave them an extension 
of their privileges by securing to them exclusive and sole right 
over the coasts and waters in question. But never by any Home 
Government nor by any Government or Legislature in Newfound- 
land has this claim been allowed. England has maintained that 
her subjects have a right to fish concurrently with the French in 
those waters; that if there be room for both nations to fish 
without interfering with each other, this country is not bound to 
prevent her subjects fishing there. She has so far discouraged 
this privilege for many years that, as we have before mentioned, 
the law refused, until 1881, to recognize settlers upon that part 
of the coast as subjects entitled to its protective powers, or to 
any representation in the Newfoundland Legislature. 

Territorial jurisdiction over the whole island is now conceded to 
the Colonial Governor, the power of making land grants and 
issuing mining licences is accorded, and representation of the 
inhabitants in the St. John’s Parliament is secured, the French 
fishing rights being, of course, strictly recognized as interpreted 
by England and Newfoundland. 

The renewed vigour with which the whole question has lately 
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been inspired arises from a quite unforeseen and modern turn of 
affairs. Within the last few years the prosecution of lobster 
fishing and lobster canning has risen into importance, that is, since 
the enactment of 1881. This is, of course, a new industry; and 
was never dreamt of when the treaties we have referred to in our 
urticle were drawn up. The lobsters are found principally upon 
the shore off which the French have fishing rights; they therefore 
want to annex the lobster, and prevent him going into Newfound- 
land tins. The origin of the Newfoundland fishing was to capture 
cod fish ; that was the fishery of all the treaties, and the only 
fishing then in view. The language of the treaties refers to no 
other, and by its significant terms excludes all others ; that of 
1713 declares it ‘“‘to be unlawful for the French to erect any 
buildings besides stages made of boards, and huts necessary and 
usual for drying fish ; nor were they to resort to the island shores 
beyond the time necessary for fishing and drying fish”; that of 
1763 said it was to be lawful for them “to catch fish and dry them 
on land,” all this evidently applies to cod fishing only. 

The French have steadily endeavoured to suppress this new 
industry, and, failing in this, their efforts have ended in a modus 
vivendi, which is that they may be permitted to go on with this 
industry side by side with the Newfoundlander. 

This is the tentative settlement, but is not yet ratified by the 
Government of Newfoundland. How isthe permanent difficulty to 
be met? It must be met either in the form of compensation as a 
direct purchase or by an exchange of something for these treaty 
rights. They never should have had birth ; but they exist, and we 
cannot repudiate them. The Newfoundlander looks to England, as 
the party to the making of them, to free him from the disadvan- 
tages under which they place him. Any exchange the French are 
loth to accept, as they advance the main reason why they are so 
tenacious of this fishing is that it forms a valuable naval nursery 
for her sailors, employing as it does such large numbers in the 
prosecution of it. The only other alternative is the adoption of 
the most sensible practical working arrangement of which the cir- 
cumstances will admit. In justice to both the English peoples and 
the French workers on the coast, it must be said that great credit 
is due to the forbearance and avoidance of violent measures which 
have, on the whole, marked the embarrassing situation in which 
the ambiguities of the treaties or their diverse construction have 
placed the two countries. 


H. C. Goupsmita. 
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Tue month has been a most interesting one, whether at home or 
abroad. It has witnessed the introduction of Mr. Goschen’s Fourth 
Budget, the debate on the Second Reading of Mr. Balfour’s Irish 
Land Purchase Bill, the maiden Parliamentary efforts of Prince 
Bismarck’s successor, the Tour of the President of the French 
Republic, the arrival in Europe, and finally in this country, of Mr. 
Stanley, and a host of other occurrences that become and are called 
minor incidents only because those we have cited are of yet greater 
importance. The man is not to be envied who has a Surplus to 
dispose of; and poor Mr. Goschen, with his between three or four 
millions to give away, deserves all our commiseration. Everybody 
thinks himself entitled to a slice of the Budget Cabinet Pud- 
ding ; and while all from whom it is withheld deem themselves 
aggrieved, those to whom a piece of it is given either look on it as 
nothing but their due, or consider they ought to have had a larger 
slice. When this fundamental but often overlooked fact in ‘ Re- 
duction of Taxation ” policy is borne in mind, we think all fair- 
minded people would allow that Mr. Goschen acquitted himself of 
an extremely difficult and thankless task with no little dexterity. 
His Budget is ingenious and, in a sense, complex, though easy 
enough of apprehension by the most simple understanding; and 
everything complex and ingenious lends itself with facility to criti- 
cism, because it presents so many points of attack. Perhaps the 
persons most disposed to challenge the arrangements of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer are the Brewers and a certain class of the 
payers of Income-Tax; the former because, while professing to 
benefit them in one direction, he avowedly places on them an equal 
burden in another, and the latter because, as a private letter to 
Mr. Goschen forcibly put it, they ‘‘damn his tea and currants,” 
and are of opinion they are more entitled to sympathy and 
assistance than the merchants of Patras, or the people who, in this 
country, are next year to receive the boon of Assisted Education. 
If there be a weak point in Mr. Goschen’s armour, in our opinion 
it is here. We still retain our old objection to relieving from school 
fees those who are able to pay them. But if what must be must 
be, and Assisted Education is to be established by the Surplus of 
next year, surely the persons who are most supposed to be benefited 
by the reduction of the Tea Duty might have foregone that benefit 
in contemplation of the handsome gift they are shortly to receive, 
in favour of the class, the income-tax payers, who substantially 
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will have to provide the gift. It is hotly disputed whether a 
reduction of twopence in the Tea Duty will benefit anyone but the 
tea-dealers, wholesale and retail. But without going into that 
question, which is a disputable one, we prefer to point out that, 
since Mr. Goschen himself is opposed, on principle, to the entire 
abolition of the Tea Duty, it might possibly have been wiser to 
leave it untouched, on the plea connected with prospective Assisted 
Education we have advanced, and to have endeavoured to take a 
step at least towards reducing the Income Tax to fourpence, which, 
rather than sixpence, should be regarded as its peace footing. At 
the same time, candour compels us to add that we make these 
observations, without entertaining any very deep-seated conviction 
that we are right. Finance is not only a high but a difficult 
matter ; and a Budget such as Mr. Goschen’s is so delicately con- 
structed, and all its parts are so interdependent, that we are 
reminded of Pope’s lines in the ‘‘ Essay on Man ”’— 

From Nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 

Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 

Certainly his Budget is a symmetrical and a coherent one ; 
and its parts, therefore, having to stand or fall together, must be 
criticized en bloc, or not at all. 

On the Motion for the Second Reading of the Irish Land 
Purchase Bill, Mr. Parnell, in moving that the measure be read 
a second time that day six months, objected to it because, with- 
out the consent of the Irish people, and without giving local 
control, it exhausted the only Irish credit available, for the pur- 
pose of inducing the English tax-payer to help the large absentee 
owners; because it still left three out of every four of the 
five or six hundred thousand Irish tenants to pay the original 
rents, while one out of the four would have his rent reduced 
20 per cent.; because, while coercion existed, the tenant was not 
a free agent in the making of a bargain with his landlord ; because 
the Bill did not make suitable provision for the congested districts ; 
and because the guarantees provided for the protection of the 
English tax-payer were insufficient and illusory. Abandoning the 
idea of solution by purchase, and confining the operation to hold- 
ings under fifty pounds, he submitted a proposal whereby the land- 
lord should reduce the rents of his judicial tenants by 30 per 
cent., receiving a loan equivalent to ten years’ purchase of this 
30 per cent., to enable him to pay off his more onerous incum- 
brances. The speech was not generally regarded as one of Mr. 
Parnell’s happiest efforts; and it was plain to everybody that he 
was embarrassed by the conflicting influences of the situation. 
In all probability Mr. Parnell has never felt very warmly for the 
principle of Peasant Ownership, having advocated it incidentally 
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because he became convinced that, without holding out a material 
bribe to the Irish Tenants, he would never succeed in engaging 
them, heart and soul, in the cause of Home Rule. He was willing, 
not unnaturally, to accept an Irish Land Purchase Scheme from 
Mr. Gladstone, when the latter coupled it with a Separate Irish 
Parliament Bill. In other words, Mr. Parnell, himself a landlord, 
was willing that Irish peasants should become Kings of their farms 
provided he himself could thereby become the Crowned King of 
Ireland. But, with the dwindling of this prospect under the loyal 
and steadfast administration of affairs by Mr. Balfour, the zeal 
of Mr. Parnell for the abolition of dual ownership in land sensibly 
cooled. It was impossible, however, that he should make a con- 
fession to this effect in the House of Commons, or in the hearing 
of the Irish people. Hence his alternative scheme of dealing with 
landlords and tenants in Ireland. But so little faith or interest 
has he in his own project, that he apparently refuses to sanction 
its embodiment in the Government Bill, by way of supplement to 
that measure. The debate on the Second Reading will be virtu- 
ally over by the time these lines are before our readers; and on 
Thursday, the 1st of May, the Division is to be taken. A hand- 
some majority in favour of the Bill is assured. No one can be 
surprised that the position of the Government has sensibly im- 
proved during the past month; and, indeed, every week that 
passes adds to their strength. For a time what is known as the 
Pigott Letters incident unquestionably damaged them, though in 
a court of reason it ought not to have done so. But the forgeries 
of that invaluable ally of the Opposition are now “‘ ancient history,” 
and the continued skill and good fortune of the Cabinet in the 
administration of affairs is telling strongly in its favour. The 
Liberal Unionists are more alienated than ever from their former 
political associates ; and it is patent to everyone that a Session 
in which a comprehensive Irish Land Purchase Bill is carried, and 
a settlement of the Tithe Question is attained, must greatly 
redound to the credit of the Administration. At the same time, 
Trade seems to be in a healthy condition. The period is not one of 
inflation, or of ‘“‘ leaps and bounds”; and there are even some 
signs of a slight waning of the wave of renewed commercial pros- 
perity on which the country was calculating. But most industries 
are reasonably active ; and though Agriculture still bemoans its 
lot under the trying competition with foreign food-stuffs, the 
farmers as a body allow that, so far, there is a fair prospect of 
what is called ‘‘ a good year.” 


The successor of Prince Bismarck has inaugurated his term of 
office with a wisdom of speech, and a discretion of deportment, 
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which augur well for his management of affairs. His first appear- 
ance in the Prussian Parliament as an official orator was strikingly 
successful, from every point of view; his language being at once 
conciliatory, clear, and firm, and his attitude equally pleasing and 
dignified. Yet he contrived, with admirable skill, to convey to lis 
hearers that, in the constitutional direction of public matters, a 
change would now supervene which had been retarded by the 
special position, commanding personality, and exacting will of his 
great predecessor. Moreover, he made it apparent that this change 
will be rather a return to ancient practice than an innovation. In 
order to give the various Ministers more freedom of action, and 
the Sovereign more control, they will in future communicate ~ 
directly with the latter ; and thus General von Caprivi will not 
exercise over them the tight rein uniformly kept in his hands by 
Prince Bismarck. In the region of International Politics, which is 
what most concerns and most interests Englishmen, profuse assur- 
ances, both public and private, have been given that the position 
will remain exactly what it was during the tenure of power by 
Prince Bismarck; nor is there the very smallest reason to 
suppose that these assurances are not given with perfect 
sincerity and good faith. Had there been any cause to fear that 
the relation of the German Empire with Foreign Powers would 
undergo serious modification, we should ere this have been 
apprised of the circumstance by the anxiety which would have 
been unmistakably displayed at Vienna. But in that Capital not 
the faintest indication has been forthcoming of trepidation or 
uneasiness. Indeed, if any Power has looked on the retire- 
ment of Prince Bismarck with regret, it is Russia. Yet the 
Emperor is evidently careful to consult the feelings of the Czar as 
far as is compatible with a just and consistent direction of foreign 
policy, as is evidenced by his intention of being present at the 
Russian Military Mancuvres. At the same time, His Majesty 
manifests a disposition to assume a more friendly and confiding 
attitude towards France. Those, however, who base on this 
circumstance the speculation that he meditates disarming the 
animosity of the French people by making some arrangement 
concerning Alsace and Lorraine which will heal their wounded 
amour-propre, and satisfy their patriotism, are probably preparing 
for themselves a rude disappointment. The avowed and patent 
object of the Emperor is to promote the cause of peace; and, 
with this end in view, he naturally labours to do away with 
the excessively strained relations of France and Germany. In 
Italy the fall of Prince Bismarck has been felt more acutely 
than elsewhere; nor can it be doubted that Signor Crispi does 
not quite stand where he did. Though nominally on a footing 
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of equality with the other two members of the Triple League of 
Peace, Italy perforce, by reason of its inferior military strength and 
more exposed geographical position, has had to lean on the 
patronage and protection of Germany somewhat ostentatiously ; 
and many persons have looked on Signor Crispi as the dme damnée 
of Prince Bismarck. The intolerable burden of taxation under 
which the Italians labour will be felt more acutely than ever, if the 
impression once gains ground that the Triple Alliance rests on 
frailer foundations than heretofore. Indeed, even already there 
are signs of a disposition among the Italians to chafe under the 
rule of Signor Crispi; and Signor Magliani, in a notable speech 
delivered at Naples, has exhorted his countrymen to return to the 
paths of common sense, prudence, and economy. 

These considerations it is which have given added significance 
to the evident desire of Italy to cultivate more amiable relations 
with France. The dispatch of the Italian Mediterranean Fleet to 
salute the President of the French Republic on the occasion of his 
visit to Toulon must be regarded as strong evidence of this desire. 
It is useless, however, to imagine that any substantial alteration 
in the feelings of France towards Italy will take place, so 
long as the Triple Alliance remains a valid and active force in 
European politics ; and Englishmen who understand the interests 
of their country cannot help wishing that the Triple League of 
Peace will endure. That the German Emperor was bound to pay 
a visit to Queen Victoria, when her Majesty was at Darmstadt, is 
obvious. But there have been features in the visit which serve to 
confirm ‘he opinion that Germany is more anxious than ever to 
court the friendship and good will of England, which are assuredly 
always at its disposal. 

The tour of President Carnot through the south of France and 
the Island of Corsica will serve to strengthen his position at 
home, and the collapse of Boulangism at the Paris Municipal 
Elections must convince the world that, for the present at least, the 
French Republic has nothing serious to fear from its domestic 
enemies. What people are thinking of most, in Paris, as indeed 
in other European Capitals, is how the threatened Labour Demon- 
stration on the First of May will pass off. We fancy M. Constans 
may be relied on to prevent it from lapsing into a dangerous or 
revolutionary movement. Far greater fears are entertained in 
Vienna, and indeed in Austria-Hungary generally, where deplorable 
riots, ending in serious loss of life, have already taken place. In 
any case, May-Day this year will not be a children’s holiday, as 
in the good old days. Other times, other manners; and these 
are “ other times ’’ with a vengeance. 


April 29th. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


The Second-Class Clergy.—A Reply. 


To tHe Eprrors or THe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

You published last month an article under the above heading, in 
which the writer sets before us a scheme for the better regulation of 
Church patronage, so intricate and complicated as to render it unwork- 
able. In the first place, he assumes that the fitness of unbeneficed 
priests for preferment, especially moneyed preferment, should be judged 
of by their University attainments and the length of their pedi- 
gree. He ascribes to the schoolmaster and the Churchman of humble 
birth the lowest motives in their desire to take Holy Orders. Spirit- 
uality, faith, devotion, untiring zeal and other priestly virtues appear 
from his article to be of very minor importance as qualifications 
for an incumbent. As long as he is a gentleman and a scholar, the 
most important requirements are complied with. But does not the 
history of the Church since the Reformation teach us that while gentle- 
men and scholars may be the death of the Church, as they have been in 
many parishes, a devout man of modest learning who is deeply earnest 
in his work will always hold his own, and keep the spiritual life of his 
people burning? Surely some other test of fitness than those of birth 
and education ought to be applied in the selection of incumbents. What 
have first-classes at Oxford and Cambridge, and wranglerships got to do 
with the work of the Church? Is it not true, also, that a large num- 
ber of men who have done great things at the University have done 
greater things than they ought to have attempted, have overtaxed their 
physical and mental powers and very early in life become literary fossils ? 
Where would many of our bishops, and some of our archbishops, have 
been if patrons had paid much attention to qualifications of birth and 
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gentility ? In those days of the Church’s history when the Church of 
England and the people of England were synonymous terms, her clergy 
were drawn from every class of the community, and very largely from 
the poor ; those were the days of her strength. Since the Restoration 
she has been the Church of the upper classes—has existed to a large 
extent for them alone, and has been proportionately out of sympathy 
and touch with the poor; and the dissent of to-day is largely due to this 
fact. In olden days the parish priest maintained his influence for good 
over his squire by the force of spiritual authority ; now he attempts to do 
the same thing by the force of social equality ; then the rich and powerful 
would go forty miles out of their way to make their confession to a man 
like S. Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, a farmer’s son, who gave all his 
goods to feed the poor, and lived a life of humility and prayer, because 
they felt that the grandeur of his saintliness and the power of his 
spirituality outshone in glory and brightness all their splendour and 
made it appear to them as dross. This is the age of money, position, 
and education; but if the Church is to hold her own in the world, she 
will not do it by any of these means. The squire, and the man of 
education, must be taught to humble himself, and to remember that in 
the Church class distinctions have no existence, that spiritual authority 
and saintliness of life are the only things worth recognizing. Mr. 
Wilcox’s knowledge of other Universities than his own seems to be 
limited, otherwise he would see at once that the man who takes first- 
class honours at Durham, and afterwards takes the license in theology, 
keeping a residence of four years, is in every sense quite the equal of 
the man whom he puts in his first-class. Still Mr. Wilcox’s article, 
like many others which are now filling the public press, is a further 
indication of that great feeling of dissatisfaction about tle mal-adminis- 
tration of patronage, as exhibited in every week’s official list of prefer- 
ments and appointments. 

Let us consider the following facts :— 

First, it is a fact that nearly 50 per cent. of the total number of 
present incumbents were appointed before they had been in priest’s 
orders five years. 

Secondly, that of these 50 per cent. abcut two-fifths, or more than two 
thousand five hundred of the whole body of benefived clergy, were appointed 
to incumbencies before they had been in priest’s orders two years, simply 
because they happened to be the sons or nephews of Lord Tom Noddy . 
men who were sent to college because they had no faculty for business, 
and because their fathers did not know what else to do with them. Of 
these men no inconsiderable number had a father with a keen eye to 
business ; who, because he saw that to start his son in business would 
only prove a commercial disaster, sat down, and calculated that to 
invest £600 or £1,000. in education would produce from 12 to 15 per 
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cent. in a curacy, while a further investment of £2,000 or £3,000 
in a next presentation would secure a very good rate of interest, and 
perfectly safe. The taking of curacies in many such cases prior to 
becoming beneficed is but a mere form, or because the contract with 
the ‘‘ warming pan” has not quite terminated. 

Thirdly, of the remaining 50 per cent., about one half become bene- 
ficed by the time they have been ten years in orders; of the remaining 
25 per cent. about 15 per cent. manage to scramble into benefices by 
the time they have been from thirty-five to forty years in orders. But 
there still remains about 10 per cent. of the whole body of clergy who 
never have a benefice offered them. Who are they, and what happens 
to them? <A very large number of them are men of ability and ex- 
perience, well read, devout, and in every way worthy of their high 
calling ; men of whom it may be truly said that the Church of England 
is not worthy ; men who have worked hard in the Church's service for 
five and twenty or thirty years, and who, because they are older than 
most incumbents, find it impossible to get even a curacy—whose age 1s 
their only condemnation. When age has become a bar to obtaining a 
curacy, there is still a refuge for the destitute; he can become a 
‘* guinea-pig.” Now let us try and put ourselves in the position of such 
men as these, and try to realise their feelings. They see hundreds of 
incumbents occupying comfortable benefices, canonries, and other pre- 
ferment, who were not even born when they had been at work for some 
years; young men with little or no experience, and still less learning, 
and who simply owe their advancement to the accident of birth, 
relationship, friendship, or, still worse, money; men often inferior, 
spiritually and intellectually, to himself. To such men, first as a 
curate and then as a ‘“ guinea-pig,” the unpatronized scholar and devout 
and aged priest has to bow as a hireling to his lord, until at length, 
with advancing years, even this slender and precarious source of liveli- 
hood is withdrawn. What next? At this point this one-tenth of the 
whole body of clergy divides itself into two sections: those who have 
some private means, and those who have none. The first section retire 
into private life in some watering-place, the sum total of their ex- 
perience leading them to the conviction that they are not wanted. 
The second section, though enfeebled with long years of hard work, try to 
maintain themselves in some dismal back room in a dingy air of respec- 
tability by writing articles for newspapers and magazines until even 
this fails them. Then, of course, there is the workhouse, and to the 
workhouse they go. Two months have not passed since a paragraph 
appeared in the public press, stating that the Rev. had been 
received into a Lincolnshire workhouse. 

From the above facts it must, I think, be evident to your readers, 
that one of the first things to be done in order to remedy this injustice, 
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is to render illegal the preferment of a person to any benefice whatso- 
ever who has not been in priest’s orders at least five years. This 
would have the effect of throwing a large number of benefices open to 
those who now have not a chance of preferment. Most of the weak- 
nesses of the Church of England are those of her own manufacture. 
A great deal of the want of earnestness and loyalty complained of in 
her clergy is due to the way in which she treats them. The priesthood 
is partly hereditary in the sons of the clergy, partly social in the sons of 
the squire, and partly servile in the person of the outsider who presumes 
to venture within the sacred enclosure consecrated to money and matri- 
mony. Need we wonder, while such is the state of things, that the 
Church finds herself bound hand and foot with grave clothes. The 
Church will never be able to do her duty towards the horny-handed 
rulers of the future unless in her priests she ceases to regard social 
position merely. Unless the world can see in the priesthood of the 
Church a genuine equality of brotherhood, it will never believe in the 
authority it claims, or in the divinity of its mission. Is the poor man, 
for instance, likely to believe in the sincerity of his rector, who lives in 
a handsome house, and drives a carriage and pair, with an income 
of £1,500 a year, while the curate of the next parish lives in poverty, 
his silver locks telling of long years of unrequited service? The in- 
cumbent may say with resigned composure, “ After all, what better 
system could you have? It works fairly well.” But there are some, 
both lay as well as clerical, who do not think so, and these some are 


many. It is true they may not be beneficed clergy (though some are), . 


neither are they patrons perhaps, but they are those who in the 
interests of the Church and true religion will make their voice heard 
some day. The patronage of the Church will have to be overhauled, 
the value of the benefices rearranged, and proper regulations made with 
regard to preferment, for why should the future of the Church be 
sacrificed to maintain a system of mere vested interests ? 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Faithfully yours, 
F. T. Marsu. 
Hon, Sec. Unbeneficed Priests 
69, Everton Brow, Liverpool. Association. 


P. $.—Since writing the above, my attention has been called to the 
admirable letter of Mr. Lach-Szyrma on this subject. His suggestions 
are so similar to my own, on the five-year qualification, that it would seem 


my proposal is by no means an unique idea, but one which commends 
itself to other minds. 
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Servants and Domestic Service. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE ‘“ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I have read with much interest the article on Domestic Service 
by Major Gambier-Parry, and I hope, in support of domestic comforts, 
may I say ‘ domestic happiness,” the subject will be renewed. The 
author of this excellent paper has not, however, suggested any practical 
remedy for improving the position of master and servant. No efforts, 
except in a very few cases, have been made by master or mistress in 
a self-sacrificing spirit to make domestic service permanently attractive. 
Something more than high wages is required. It is constant sympathy 
and watchfulness that are needed, and so thought one of the wisest, 
kindest, and best of men, Sydney Smith. The complaints about ser- 
vants or ‘‘ necessary evils”” were as much discussed in his day as in 1890. 
In the Life of Sydney Smith, by Mr. Stuart Reed, and which all 
should read, he tells us that the Rector of Combe Florey was a great 
favourite with his servants, and their allegiance to him was close and 
loyal, and such as mere money can never obtain. Lady Holland assures 
us that her father hardly ever lost a servant except by marriage or death. 
‘* People complain of their servants,” are his own words. I never had 
a bad one ; but then I study their comforts, which is one recipe for good 
servants ; and one greater than Sydney Smith, the illustrious author of 
the Analoyy, Bishop Butler, who stands alone to this day as the greatest 
of uninspired men, was not only daily mindful of the spiritual interests 
of his servants, but also of their earthly requirements. It is quite 
touching to notice the familiar way in which he refers to his domestics. 
I have a copy by me of the will of this great man, whose works were 
frequently the study of the late Bishop Lightfoot. The following is an 
extract: ‘‘I give to my servant, Isaac Fawcett, two hundred pounds 
together with all my ciothes and wearing apparel. To my servants, 
Nathaniel Brook and Launcelot Westgarth, I give one hundred pounds 
apiece ; to my housekeeper, Herbert, fifty pounds; to Andrew, my 
coachman, I give forty pounds; to Phil, the postilion, John Woolley, 
the helper, and Tom, the groom, I give twenty pounds apiece. But if 
any of my servants above mentioned leave my service, or are turned 
away, before my death, I revoke and cancel his legacy.” Strange to 
say, no mention is made of the female servants; doubtless the 
generous testator, who said he should be ashamed of himself if he 
died worth £10,000, had provided for them in his lifetime. I will 
conclude my letter by remarking that at a public meeting called in 
London many years since for the purpose of befriending young servants, 
Lord Shaftesbury, the well-known philanthropist, told his audience that 
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his mother died when he was but a little boy, and a servant in the 
Shaftesbury family volunteered to be his guardian. Faithfully and 
tenderly she performed the trust, and by putting into his heart good 
thoughts and pure desires he was enabled to accomplish some few useful 
works which, without her assistance and sympathy, he believed would 
never have been effected. 

A register for domestic servants under well qualified officials is much 
wanted in town and country. In many cases the ordinary register office, 
which professes to supply one of the greatest of luxuries at the cost of a 
shilling or two shillings, is often unreliable. The informants of these 
institutions report only what they have heard through imperfect or 
second-hand information, though I doubt not that in many cases the 
public have appreciated their services. The register office should be 
under the management of a committee of ladies, who should select a 
competent person to investigate and report on the true character of 
servants, and how far they would be capable of discharging the duties 
required of them and of their general reputation. The institution should 
be self-supporting, as every lady in want of a good servant would not 
hesitate to pay a sum, say five shillings, with a prospect of obtaining 
this desideratum. Every large town should possess a register, and 
many ladies in reduced circumstances would gladly accept this office 
for a moderate remuneration. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
Haines Hill, Taunton. R. Artraur Kineake. 


Increase of Revenue without Extra Taxation. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
As the issue of coinage is vested in the State, so should the issue 
of notes which are substituted for coin. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer might be authorized to issue a 
limited amount every quarter of exchequer notes in various sums for the 
payment of dividends on the National Debt, for materials, for pensions, 
for salaries or wages, and for other items of State expenditure. 

These notes to pass current from hand to hand as legal tender, up to 
any amount and for any payments in the United Kingdom, until brought 
back to the exchequer, then to be received as payments of rates, taxes, 
duties, &c., when the notes would be cancelled. 

A small discount might be allowed on such payments into the 
exchequer. to encourage the general acceptance of these notes; though 
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the Bank of England makes no such allowance to other bankers on the 
notes held by them. 

The issue being by the State and based on National credit, taxes, &c., 
would be virtually an advance of millions in anticipation of its income ; 
subject only to discount, if allowed, when the notes were received back by 
the exchequer, and also the charges for printing, &c.; the profits going 
to the State instead of to the various banks that at present issue notes. 

Quality, &c., in printing, paper with silk threads, water-marks, &c., 
would be guards against forgery. 

These notes would only be issued for certified payments, and their 
issue and return to the exchequer would be registered, and employées 
would be under guarantee bonds for honesty. 

Thus the State, anticipating part of its income, would also save a con- 
siderable part of the charge for wear of coinage, thus in proportion 
dispensed with for internal payments. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. J. Hopazs. 


The West Australian Constitution Bill. 


To tHE Eprrors or tue ‘“ Nationa Review.” 

GENTLEMEN, 

Having known the character and grazing capacity of Victoria and 
New South Wales when almost in a state of nature, I may perhaps be 
permitted to say that settlers in the much less favourable territory of 
West Australia require equally encouraging terms of occupation. The 
State cannot make the requisite improvements — providing water, 
fencing, building, &e.—and must, therefore, let the land on such terms 
as will justify the requisite outlay on the part of the tenants. I have 
been actively engaged as the first occupant of a large area of medium 
country in Victoria (then part of New South Wales) ; the natural grazing 
capacity was one sheep to five acres, and the rent, £10 as a licence fee, 
covering perhaps 200,000 acres. A few years later a capitation tax was 
imposed on the stock kept on the holding, and ultimately the rent was 
some £2,500 per annum for such holding. The occupation and outlay 
of the Crown tenants have so improved this region of country that it 
keeps four times the stock that it would have kept in its natural state, 
and, what is still more encouraging, a large proportion thereof is now 
under cultivation. The first occupants did well, both for themselves 
and for the State ; and then gave place to cultivating ownership. Those 
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Crown tenants made a vast number of reservoirs, each capable of 
watering from 5,000 to 10,000 sheep, they also turned the waters of the 
Wimmera, in part, into another channel, thus supplying a course of 
seventy miles of dry country. This has resulted in the utilization of by 
far the greater part of the water of said river, by means of such 
channels, in water supply or irrigation ; though it drains 2,500 square 
miles of country. When this region was first occupied, the fee was 
valued at 2s. 6d. per acre, and is now worth 40s. Malley country, which 
adjoins it to the north, was let ten years ago at 2s. 6d. per square mile, 
has been granted to the extent of 500,000 acres for experiments in 
irrigation, and when water has been brought to bear upon it the value 
has been raised to £20 per acre. It is found that lucerne, for example, 
when irrigated in that climate, affords five good crops in the summer, 
and will last, according to American experience, for a century without 
cultivation. 

There is much land in Australia that will keep only one sheep to five 
or even ten acres, and which is worthless for cultivation. Such land 
would be of no avail in small holdings. A flock of 2,000 sheep, which may 
be taken as a minimum, would require 10,000 acres even of the higher 
grade land. Suppose 640 acres of such land given to an emigrant, it 
would keep only 120 sheep, and, even if he could get the sheep, he 
would be ten times better off working for wages. I have looked most 
carefully into the reports of the explorations of Warburton, Giles, and 
others, and feel assured that no one could safely accept a gift of 500,000 
acres in any part of the eastern half of the proposed territory, on the 
condition of permanent occupation. Some imagine that the present in- 
habitants of the colony are opposed to immigration ; but be the owners 
of the territory whom they may, it is their interest that the population 
should be vastly increased. 

It is freely admitted that in the older colonies there is the strongest 
opposition to assisted immigration, but this does not affect those who 
pay their own passages. We have vast numbers at home who, by fore- 
thought, intelligence, and enterprise could double their incomes by 
emigration. Our dock labourers have secured 6d. per hour by their 
‘strike, but the current rate for such work in Melbourne is 1s. 34. per 
hour. 

Reverting to the occupation of inferior country in the distant interior, 
I mentioned a case in a former letter of a person occupying a leasehold 
of about 5,000,000 acres in the northern territory of South Australia. 
He has spent £90,000 over it, the sheep have all died, the cattle do not 

hrive, and there is no available market for the inerease.* It may be 
added that only the western coast of the proposed self-governing colony 


* The carriage of goods to that locality costs £70 per ton. 
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is available for settlement; only a very small proportion of such 
region is fit for pastoral purposes, and a very small part of the latter is 
suited for cultivation. On such conditions as have been accorded to the 
other Australian colonies, the development of the actual resources of 
Western Australia may be reasonably expected. The owners of the 
railway land grants will, no doubt, endeavour to utilise their land by the 
settlement of people thereon.* 

It has been the practice of the older Australian colonies to assist 
emigration so long as the population was very scanty; and also to care 
for the aboriginal population, without any express stipulations on these 
subjects. Howitt, in his Colonization and Christianity, had accused 
British colonists of cruelty to aboriginal races; but in a later work, 
written after his residence in Australia, he admitted that said charge 
was without foundation. The average hunting-ground of a family of 
blacks is 16,000 acres, which, if the land is good, would afford fifty 
farms of 820 acres each. It has, therefore, been found desirable to 
feed and clothe these lords of the soil, and locate them on suitable 
reserves. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Faithfully yours, 
Cheltenham, CuHarRLEs WILson. 
March 1890. 


Sight Test for Volunteers. 


To tHe Epirors or THE ‘“‘ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

It may be a matter of surprise to many to learn that, while in- 
tending recruits for the Army or Militia must pass the sight test, no such 
test is necessary for Volunteers. ’ 

It goes without saying that what is good for the Regular Army or 
for the Militia should be found equally good for our citizen soldiers. 
It does not, perhaps, fall to us to question what the authorities should 
do or not do. In the hope, however, that any remarks of mine may 
lead to a profitable discussion of the question, whether it would not be 
in the interest of Volunteers themselves to adopt the sight test, I 
respectfully submit the following considerations. 

The conditions of modern warfare make it imperative that clearness 
of vision be a pre-requisite for the soldier. The time has not gone by, 
and never shall, when firmness of muscle, steadiness of nerve, and 


* The land grant for the line to Albany, 243 miles, was 3,000,000 acres. 
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coolness of head can be dispensed with. Even in the old style of hand- 
to-hand engagements, the man who to those qualities added quickness 
of eye had the advantage over his opponent who had not. Training 
goes a long way in developing the soldier’s faculties in all these 
respects ; but what if the faculties themselves be absent? No amount of 
training can then be of any avail. Out of nothing, nothing comes. 

Much may be done by the mounting of telescope sights upon rifles ; 
and in the case of rifled cannon, much has been done in this way. In 
fact, the range of modern artillery is such that it outstrips the 
unaided eye. A Longridge wire-gun, lately tried at Shoeburyness at 
a high elevation, attained the extraordinary distance of twelve miles! 
In short, guns of all kinds can now be fired at such long ranges that the 
powers of the keenest unaided eye may be baffled. Add to this the 
difficulty the soldier must have in the field, even under the most favour- 
able conditions of the atmosphere, for clearness to estimate the 
distance of an enemy using smokeless, or nearly smokeless, powder— 
powder, too, comparatively noiseless—so that eye and ear may be 
strained to little purpose in detecting the whereabouts of the enemy. 

We have the further difficulty, in seeing an enemy who may be clad 
in a uniform the colour of which is not sufficiently defined against the 
background of the field to enable the soldier to judge his distance with 
the accuracy necessary to effective shooting. The conditions of the war- 
fare of the future, judging from the stream of tendency of improvements in 
tactics, as well as of improvements in weapons, is to give the race to the 
swift and the battle to the strong hereafter as now, and as ever had 
been—that is to say, though we can never dispense with physical 
courage, it must be physical courage led and directed by the discipline 
and skill that come of ‘‘mind brought to bear on war,” to use 
Kinglake’s happy expression. 

In a word, as the battles of the future come to be more the battles 
of mathematicians and chemists, there comes to be more and more 
need for keen sightedness in the soldier who is armed with the weapons 
of precision now in use, and which are year by year thrown aside as 
obsolete in favour of still more effective weapons. According to the 
Regulations for Musketry Instruction, par. 24, under head of “‘ Recruits’ 
Course ”—‘‘ It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the recruit that 
any man who has no defect in his sight can be made a fairly good shot, 
and that no perfection he may have attained in the other parts of his 
drill can, when on service, remedy any want of proficiency in shooting.” 
This speaks for itself. 

Again, under head of “ Aiming Drill,” par: 57, it is required that 
‘‘instructors must insist upon each aim being exactly correct; it 
cannot,” the instructor is told, ‘be too strongly impressed on every 
man that, to shoot well at long ranges, he must train and strengthen 
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his eye by aiming at small objects at long distances. Short-sighted men 
should aim at distances according to the power of their eyesight; they 
may wear spectacles.” 

The permission granted in these cases applies, of course, only to 
those who had, on entering the service, passed the ‘ Test Dot.” As is 
well known, ‘‘ each ‘ dot’ on this ‘ Test Dot’ card issued by the military 
authorities corresponds, at a distance of 10 feet, with a bull's eye 3 feet 
in diameter at 600 yards. This is the range of vision required for 
recruits for the Regular Army, except those of Departmental Corps.” 
In the case of Militia, the range required is exactly half of that for the 
Army, viz. 800 yards. 

My contention is that a range of vision, similar at least to that of 
Militiamen, should go far to secure better average shooting for our 
Volunteer Force than we now have. The annual returns of the Volun- 
teer Corps for the year 1888 showed that the establishment was 257,743. 
Of these there were 220,124 efficients, whereas in the preceding year 
the number was 221,491, showing a slight decrease. There were 6,345 
non-efficients, against 6,547 in 1887. 

The number present at inspection was 196,707, against 197,269, 
whilst the percentage of efficients to enrolled was 97:19, as compared 
with 97°12, and the percentage present at inspection to those enrolled 
was 80°8, against 86°5. This is, so far, gratifying, and shows that, 
while the number of enrolled keeps steady, the standard of efficiency is 
raised. If the ‘‘ Dot Test” were applied, we should have, of course, 
a smaller percentage of efficients at first in the Volunteer Force, but, 
doubtless, the nett result would be that more efficients would be 
attracted into their ranks, and the percentage would, as a matter of 
course, soon come to be what it now is for numbers, if not even higher 
still. 

Whether this would be the immediate result or not, it is evident 
that Volunteers here and there without the ‘‘ Dot Test,” may be tested 
for eyesight on the rifle range by their firing at stationary or running 
targets. In this case, the Volunteers may acquire sufficient skill to 
put them on a level with average ‘‘ passed” men in either the Army or 
Militia, but that there are likely to be many such Volunteers is not to 
be expected. 

The disappointment to the Volunteer himself would be reduced to a 
minimum were he merely to fail in passing the ‘‘ Dot Test ’—certainly 
his disappointment in that respect would necessarily be less than it 
would be on his having a rifle put into his hands, and failing to hit the 
target through defective eyesight. Possibly the use of spectacles might 
be a remedy in individual cases, and the use of telescope sights on rifles 
in all cases might prove a useful alternative ; but until these alternatives 
are adopted, there is but one course open for securing efficiency—which 
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is the adoption of the ‘‘ Test Dot” for Volunteers, as it now is for the 
Regular Army and Militia. This recommendation may have some force 
when I state that, of every intending recruit for the Army in my district 
for the last five years, I found that about one out of every ten failed to 
pass the ‘‘ Test Dot.” This is a seriously large percentage, and it is a 
question well worth the attention of medical experts. Is defective vision 
in our young men, of otherwise good physique, on the increase ?- If so, 
what is the cause of it? If I may venture on an opinion, founded on 
information carefully got, I attribute much of this defective vision to the 
strain put on the eyesight of boys in school. Since compulsory educa- 
tion came into existence in Germany, for example, spectacles became a 
much more common sight on the streets of their towns than was the 
case before that system was introduced. Ofcourse,1 do not mean to 
put education against mere eyesight ; no more than I should put the 
eyesight of an average soldier against the marvellous keenness of vision 
shown by an Australian black. The German in spectacles is more than 
a match for a hundred Australians with all their extraordinary powers 
ofvision. The eye may be educated to see, if it have the power at all to 
see. The sailor can see objects on the dim and distant horizon of the 
ocean which the landsman, with intrinsically better eyesight, fails utterly 
to see. In this case, the difference is altogether one of experience. 
The eye that can see the sharp outlines of an object and its general 
clearness, is the eye that enables a man to make the best estimate of 
distance. The object of the ‘‘ Test Dot” is to secure the preliminary 
requisite in the soldier that he can at all see; the rest will come by 
experience, just as in the above case of the sailor. There are so many 
reasons for the adoption of the ‘‘ Test Dot ” for Volunteers, that it would 
be interesting to know how many there are against it of any substantial 
value. 

I fail to see that it would injure the attractiveness of Volunteering. 
I rather think it would add to its attractiveness ; it would be an addi- 
tional qualification to the young Volunteer that his bodily faculties 
were in prime order, and so would act as a stimulus to have these 
faculties strengthened still more by exercise. 

I do not dwell on the obvious absurdity there is in putting a long 
range rifle in the hands of a man to whom objects are dim, blurred, or 
not even visible within the range of his gun. 

That man’s firing is, on the whole, thrown away. He may even 
become a source of danger to his comrades in the field. Defective 
vision in the ranks of the Volunteers is a sufficiently serious loss; but 
what shall we say to defective vision in the officer? Field movements, 
now so dependent on signalling, would be seriously hampered, if not 
actually made impossible, by an officer failing to read the signals. 

This applies in a lesser degree to the non-commissioned officers and 
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men who ought to be able to see, and thus be capable of being taught 
to read the signals, whether these be by flags in daylight, or by flashing 
lights at night, &c. 

Altogether, the ‘“ pass” for eyesight is becoming more and more 
necessary, as military tactics and military weapons improve ; so much 
so that we must face either an immediate adoption of this test for 
Volunteers, or suffer the penalties that come of letting things drift into 
a state where remedial measures may not be so readily applied. At 
any rate, a test, lax at first, should at once be tried, and the test 
should be raised in stringency, from time to time, as occasion required. 

It would be folly to screw up all the bolts so rigidly that there would 
be no room for any give-and-take in the circumstances of individual 
caset. Discretionary power might, with great advantage, be granted to 
local officers in this matter; but the necessity of applying a minimum 
test for eyesight is a question surely upon which there cannot be two 
opiniovs. 

1 am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 

Dingwall, N.B. EK. F. Casu, Major. 


[Major Cash, it may be of interest to note, is probably the oldest musketry 
instructor in the kingdom, and has been associated with the Volunteer movement from 
its beginning. He was a member of the staff of the Hythe School of Musketry from its 
institution in the fifties under General Hay, and took part in the great experiments 
there with the Whitworth, Henry, and other rifles. During his eight years’ service at 
Hythe, Major Cau personally conducted portions of the first classes formed for the 
instruction of Volunteers, and among his pupils were Earl Grosvenor (now the Duke 
of Westminster); Duke of Abercorn; Lord Elcho (now Earl Wemyss); Lord Stanley 
of Preston, Governor-General of Canada; Lord Bury ; Earl Spencer ; Lord Suffield, the 
late Seaforth, the late Cadbol and others. In these circumstances, and considering 
that he is a well-known practical shot (having been a member of the Irish Eight at 
Wimbledon and taken part in other important gatherings), Major Cash’s observations on 
the musketry requirements of the Volunteer Force must carry weight. | 


Our Farmers in Chains. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE ‘“ NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


Permit me to supplement in one particular my friend Mr. Harry 
Jones’s graphic article under the above title. A few years back, the 
Great Eastern Railway authorities were strongly impressed with the idea 
that if garden produce were cheaper to the London public they would 
get more of it to carry, and, further, that if the farmer got a better 
price for his vegetables he would have more money to spend on pur- 
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chasing goods which the railway company could carry to him. Accord- 
ingly, in the arches underneath the old Bishopsgate Station, they 
established a retail vegetable market. Its success was rapid and 
emphatic ; within a short time, the monthly weight of vegetables brought 
in actually doubled. Then the lessees of the neighbouring Smithfield 
Market took alarm, appealed to the Law Courts to uphold their mono- 
poly, basing their claim on a charter dating, if I remember right, from 
the days of the Tudors, and finally, after much litigation, obtained from 
the House of Lords a decision which closed Bishopsgate as a public 
market. Seeing that the chains, in which not only our farmers but the 
five million inhabitants of London are bound, were forged for the benefit 
of a medieval village, one does not need to be a Radical to hold that it 
is time they were put into the fire and furbished up anew. 

I may add that down at Stratford the Great Eastern Railway has a 
market, such as it vainly attempted to establish at Bishopsgate, and 
that the cost of delivering there 1 cwt. of vegetables consigned from 
Norwich is 8d. sterling. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
St. Margaret’s, West Dulwich. W. M. Acwortu. 
April 12th, 1890. 


Mr. Leigh Pemberton’s Article on “ Tithes.’’ 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
Permit me to notice a few things in this article, contained in 
your March number, which are, I think, open to criticism. 

The writer holds it to be unfair that tithes should fall entirely on the 
cultivators of land, by which he must mean the owners of land; for the 
farmer is not affected, since, if he did not pay the tithes, he would have 
to’ pay an equivalent in extra rent. But the owners acquired their land 
subject to tithes. It might as well be said that it is unfair that the 
tenants should have to pay rent. The abolition of personal tithes has 
not increased the charge on the land. 


He denies that the tithe-owners have been losers by the operation of 
the Commutation Act, although the annual value of the tithe would but 
for it have been much larger, on the ground that this would have been 
due to improvements in cultivation at the expense of the landowner. 
But although it might be hard that tithe-owners should share in these 
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improvements, they were, and always had been, by law entitled to do so. 
It is not easy to see how, when a man is deprived of property lawfully 
his, he is not a loser. It is somewhat alarming to find a Conservative 
questioning the right to property the title to which has from time 
immemorial been sanctioned by law. In these days there are many 
people who will be glad of the precedent, and will not confine its applica- 
tion to tithes. 

He argues that the Act of 1836 did not intend the rent-charge to be 
borne by the landlord. He quotes the 67th sect., but he entirely over- 
looks the 80th, which provides that the tenant who pays the rent-charge 
may deduct the amount from his rent. His statement that, where 
there is no agreement between the landlord and tenant to the contrary, 
the tenant, both before and since the Act, is liable to bear the burden, is 
therefore incorrect. 

Lastly, he assumes that the tithe-owner is entitled only to the tenth 
part of the clear profit of the land. But he was entitled to the tenth of 
the gross produce, which is a very different thing. The Commutation 
Act did away with all question of tenths, substituting a variable rent- 
charge as a fair compromise between the parties. It is a strange thing 
that one of the parties should claim to set aside this compromise and 
not go back to the original position of things, but set up something 
which he thinks is fair, or, at all events, knows will benefit him, whatever 
it may do to the other. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 


20th March 1890. A TiTHE-owNER. 


Temperance and the Public-Houses, 


To tae Eprrors or tHe ‘*“* NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


Mr. MacNaughten’s article on the temperance question in your 
February number refers to a great evil in our so-called ‘ Public-House 
System.” No doubt public-houses should be constructed on some 
plan to make them roomy, comfortable, and thoroughly open to public 
inspection, not little hole and corner places, ill-ventilated and objec- 
tionable in every respect; houses built in the manner described in 
the article referred to, well supplied with wholesome food, unadulterated 
beer, good tea and coffee, with games such as chess, draughts, dominoes, 
&e., would do more for the cause of temperance than can readily be 
imagined. Such rooms are to be found in Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
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and other places on the Continent, but rarely, if ever, in the United 


Kingdom. 

Would there be a great outcry if municipal corporations or county 
councils took the matter in hand? Houses might be built and looked 
after by the servants of these bodies, or, if this is objectionable, joint 
enterprise might undertake the work, and doubtless a good dividend 
would be secured. . 

Perhaps tickets might be issued, enabling the subscriber to use the 
house without being called upon to spend further money. Thus it 
would become a club, to some extent, as there should be a sufficient 
supply of newspapers and books; but this is a matter of detail to be 
considered hereafter. 

This is not a question of total abstinence, every man must judge for 
himself; but there are many persons who drink to excess in the back 
rooms of public-houses as they are now contrived, who would be 
much more on their guard, and acquire better habits, in a well-ap- 
pointed, thoroughly public room, a room not concealed by high windows, 
obscured glass, and other devices to ensure privacy. Of course the 
drinking bar must not exist in houses of the character described. 

It is to be hoped something may be done, if only by way of ex- 
periment, and possibly the result would afford useful information when 
further legislation is attempted on the public-house system. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
Corpy Mansy. 
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